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Literature 
Translations of Balzac 
1. A Start in Life. 2. The Marriage Contract, By Honoré de Balsac. 
Trans. by Miss K. P. Wormeley. Roberts Bros. 3. The Chouans. 
4. The Country Doctor, By Honoré de Baleac. Trans, by Ellen 
er Edited by George Saintsbury. Illustrated. Macmillan 
0. 

THE CROP OF minor literature that springs up around a great 
writer is like the forest of ferns and liane that sometimes in the 
tropicssprings into leafy luxuriance about a towering palm or a 
West Indian flame-tree. The sharp-eyed botanist often has 
a difficulty in separating one from the other. First, as in 
Balzac’s case, we have an immense procession and succession 
of works of fiction trickling pertinaciously from the author's 
pen; then the suppression of many of these works, or their 
reatrangement in a new chronological sequence for an 
Gdition définitive in the original. Next, a Cadmean band of 
adaptors, translators, editors, germinates suddenly in the 
traces of the author and fights over his sfolia opima for 
translation, adaptation, or what not, presenting him with or 
without portraits and illustrations, with or without permis- 
sion to reproduce his original, with or without didactic, 
esthetic, or illustrative purpose. Finally, reviewers and 
essay-writers rush in and discuss, weigh, ventilate, illuminate 
what remains, and pronounce final judgment on the much- 
anatomized intellectual “subject.” If the public does not 
ultimately arrive at a complete understanding of the literary 
giant, it is not for lack of opportunities to inspect him in all 
possible stages of dress and undress—only, it is almost im- 
possible to see the wood for the trees. 

Miss Wormeley’s last two volumes of translation introduce 
us to several collections of minor Ba/zaciana under a single 
title. Thus “ A Start in Life” (1) contains also the power- 
ful and ‘terrible ‘* Vendetta,” “The Message” and the 
“Study of a Woman”; and “The Marriage Contract” (2) 
contains, also, ‘* The Peace of a Household” and the pain- 
ful tragedy of the Cochards. In these shorter tales Balzac 
reveals himself as true and great a genius, as subtle an analyst 
of human motives and passions, as complete a master of 
supple and eloquent diction as he is in the longer cantos of 
his extraordinary Comedy. Each story is different from all 
the others and from every other, Parisian and provincial ; 
that he does not repeat himself is due to his marvellous 
knowledge of the heart and his infinite familiarity with life. 
Any one of these six or eight stories would make the fame 
and fortune of an ordinary writer; yet for Balzac they are 
the mere spillings, the simple redundance, of an inexhaustible 
talent. The odious and overstrained tendencies to evil that 
grow rankly inhis books are the direct progeny of his era and 
environment: they are the efflorescence of a maladive France, 
sick with empires and restorations and republics and inward 
tumults of every kind. Never were the levities of marriage, 
the commercial side of connubial bliss, more graphically or 
hatefully painted than in “The Marriage Contract,” and 
never was vengeance drawn, even by Michael Angelo in the 
Last Judgment, with more horrible distinctness than in the 
Corsican “Vendetta.” Such stories are so foreign to Amer- 
ican taste that one can read them enthralled, as one might 
gaze on a cage of boas or Bengal tigers combating with the 
ferocity of nature: they are wonderful exhibitions of word- 
painting, soul analysis and intuition, and cannot do a ma- 
ture reader any harm: “omnia sana sanis.”” 

The new translations of Balzac by Ellen Marriage traverse 
the same ground which has already so exhaustively been 
treated in these pages, but they possess one great advantage 
over the Boston versions—possibly two: better ph- 

‘ing, and critical introductions by Prof. Saintsbury. A close 





comparison of the London and the Boston revisions of “‘ The 
Chouans ” and “ The Country Doctor” shows considerable 
differences in the methods and diction of the rival transla- 
tors. Ellen Marriage’s presentation is more literal, closer to 
the original, and abounds in minute picturesque touches of 
idiom which Miss Wormeley’s more fluent work either 
hurries over or obliterates. Both translations are excellent 
in their way, but Miss Wormeley's is easier to read, in spite 
of the formidable length of her paragraphs. The illumining 
introductions of the new Edinburgh professor throw a flood of 
light on the genius and chronological sequence of each novel, 
and the reader is correspondingly grateful. Only a specialist 
like Prof. Saintsbury is capable of putting us under such a 
debt of gratitude. 





Dr. [Murray's Dictionary 
A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. Founded Mainly 
on the Materials of the Philological Society, Edited by Fames A, H. 
Murray. D—Depravation, 3 Parts, And by Henry Bradley, F— 
Fee. 2 Parts, Macmillan & Co, 

WE ARE TOUCHING the end of the great dictionary century, 
as the nineteenth may well be called a few decades hence. 
Webster, Worcester, the Imperial, the Century—to name 
but a few of the more prominent in English,— Littré ‘in 
French, Grimm in German, Béthlingk and Roth in Sanskrit, 
the Harper lexicons for Greek and Latin are gathered to 
their shelves, or still emerging from the presses. These are 
but the giants ; think of the small dictionaries for out-of-the- 
way tongues—Basque, Breton, Irish, Walloon, Frisian, the 
vocabularies of shifting Negro nations and shy tribes of 
Farther India; finally, the dialects of American Indians anx- 
iously gathered up before they die; these and others swell 
the host. Since Lamarck forecast and Darwin gathered 
proofs of the relative position of men and beasts, a great 
change has taken place in man’s view of man’s speech. The 
search for the original tongue has been definitely given up, 
and a hypothetical Aryan framework of words has been 
erected to serve as support for backward moves into the past. 
But this imaginative scientific procedure has its weak side ; 
it tempts us to forget that it is all hypothesis, and we are 
prone to take the scaffold for the solid bridge of facts. 
Along with these ideal efforts to penetrate the past of lan- . 
guage, however, has gone the practical compilation of dic- 
tionaries in all tongues and dialects of tongues. 

We do not think so meanly of dialects now as we used 
once todo. The laborer Who toils so hard that he forgets 
what little schooling he may once have learned may, for all 
we know, be of better blood than the king, Fate, a com- 
bination of chances, has brought each to his several place. 
To the impartial eye of science one is as interesting as the 
other. So one dialect may have remained undeveloped and 
gradually degenerated, while another, through a play of 
devious happenings, furnishes the best part of a great nation’s 
speech—lItalian, French, German, or English. The Saxon 
street boy or villager does not say schrichen, but schriechen, 
for “cried aloud” ; yet it is good English to say “ shrieked.” 
It happened that neither schriechen nor scricken became good 
German. So it is that slang and queer words only heard in 
certain cities or certain mountain ranges or islands are no 
longer regarded as hugely amusing, as they usedto be. Each 
word is now picked up, dusted, placed in a cabinet and com- 
pared with other words of similar sound or meaning, for 
all the world likes a rare coin or a skull of Pithecanthropus 
erectus / 

One of the most imposing cabinets, or, let us rather say, 
museums, of rare English words is the “ New Dictionary on 
Historical Principles.” This giant work is appearing with’ 
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much greater rapidity than it did a year or two ago. Its 
first instalment is eleven years old, The letter D is com- 
plete to “‘ Depravation” (just in time to catch the veritable 
jin de sitcle), and the letter F to ‘‘ Fee.” Anyone who 
takes this Dictionary should provide himself with a good 
strong shelf and leave plenty of room. A good-sized folio, 
printed in triple column, with some 200 pages, contains the 
letter D; and there are 488 pages for E. ‘Two solid tomes 
are occupied by words in A; the like is true of words in B; 
while no less than five are needed for the letter C. The let- 
ters G and H are in active preparation. Two chief savants 
aided by many professional and amateur workers are putting 
the huge materials for the Dictionary in order—Dr. James 
A. H. Murray and Mr. Henry Bradley. Their purpose is 
not to produce a treasure-house of literary extracts, like 
Grimm’s great, slowly issuing work in German, but an ex- 
haustive collection of the words used by English-speaking 
peoples in the past and to-day, as all the various forms of the 
same word, They propose to give the derivations of words, 
but not exclusively, nor at great length; rather is it their aim 
to follow a word from its earliest obtainable occurrence down 
to the present. . 

Unless we had begun to regard dialects and odd words 
and slang and disreputable, shameless words from the scien- 
tific side, not minding their ugliness or vile meaning, nor the 
low company they have kept, such a work would have been 
an impossibility. -Our ancestors and some of our friends 
have been known to disdain, or throw away, or destroy such 
things as old bones and old bric-4-brac, which now would be 
regarded as treasures beyond silver and gold. Now there 
are many persons about the world turning over musty books, 
often of intolerable dullness, merely to extract words that 
may be of use to Dr. Murray and Mr. Bradley in their word- 
arranging workshops at Oxford. The latter issue slips con- 
taining lists of words for which the quotations that contain 
them are desired. So that if any of the readers of Zhe 
Critic know where lurk, for example, sentences containing 
the sweet little words “ dissalt” or “disdub,” they will be 
kind enough to place them on separate slips with exact 
reference to the book, author, date, edition, volume, chapter 
and page, and address them by post thus:—‘ Dr. Murray, 
Oxford.” Not all the drag-nets of professionals and ama- 
teurs can secure all the words of the English language. 
Dickens’s favorite word ‘“fantigue,” used like colloquial 
“ pheeze” or “ phaze” (“to be in a pheeze”’ about something) 
has a variation, ‘‘fantod.” Perhaps this is a jocose variety 
of the word, as the writer remembers among German stu- 
dents and boys to have heard pompds (from French pompeux) 
varied to pompik/ The latter ending “-ik” seemed to 
be merely an exaggeration of pompds, used for its comi- 
cal sound. So perhaps “fantod” is a comical exaggera- 
tion of “fantigue.” There is a third variant—*fantad.” 
Yet it may be that the variants have come into English 
from the same foreign source. The suggestion that they 
are derived from “fantasy” is not a happy one. The 
terminations ‘“-tigue ” and ‘“-tod,” point either to Welsh or 
Irish; and in Irish we have dainidhe, rage, madness, and 
fanaictheach, mad, frantic ; while “fantad” is almost letter 
for letter the same as Irish fannthad, ignorant, weak; and 
“fantigue” may be merely Irish fanntidhe, meaning a per- 
son who is fussy, weak and foolish. 

If a criticism can be strongly urged against this mag- 
nificent work of the ‘‘modern grammarian,” it is that the 
Keltic element in English etymology is neglected. In Ger- 
many, which is still the home of racial prejudices, the lib- 
eral Prof: Virchow has pointed out that students of very 
early Germany have been neglecting the Keltic elements. 
English and American philologists are still in bonds to the 
Anglo-Saxon fetish, and will not, often from political preju- 
dice, grant British, West Scottish and Irish elements in Eng- 
lish their due. Is it not time that the new English Dictionary 


gave more care to this mostimportant elementin our language? 
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“His Father's Son”’ 
By Brander Matthews, Harper & Bros, 

WE Do nor Fancy that Prof. Brander Matthews will add 
to his reputation in any large measure by the publication of 
his latest book. It is the history of the gradual deterioration 
in character of a young man, the son of a successful but un- 
scrupulous Wall Street speculator ; and it points, we suppose, 
the moral that an unrestrained indulgence of tastes in the 
father will come out in a similar unrestrained indulgence in the 
son, though the tastes may be as widely different as are those 
of Ezra and Winslow Pierce. ‘“ Trahit sua quemque volup- 
tas.” It is always pleasant to be carried back to the days 
of one’s youth; and the book has at least this recommenda- 
tion, that it reminds us forcibly of the old-fashioned Sunday- 
school book in its clearly defined workings of moral cause and 
effect. True, instead of the hero’s (if hero the unfortunate 
young man with the small chin may be called) stealing apples 
or snatching the fearful joy of a surreptitious swim on a 
Sunday, the cause of the trouble lies farther back, and may 
to that extent be considered a concession to the fashionable 
doctrine of heredity; but, though it is by this fact what Mr. 
Anstey would call ‘‘a lesson to fathers” rather than to the 
infant mind, it classes itself irresistibly with the kind of 
literature to which we have alluded. 

Many graphic descriptions of phases of New York life are 
found in it, 'but the realism of the story scarcely extends 
farther than these bits of description. The characters are 
conventional types rather than actual people—they say what 
is proper to the development of the author's theory rather 
than what people in real life would have said. The oldclerk 
in Ezra Pierce’s office, with his discretion and his grave ad- 
vice to his junior, is a friend of long standing; we seem to 
remember him under many another name—it was not as 
Arrowsmith that Anthony Trollope knew him. As for the 
pastor of the richest congregation in New York, whoever he 
may be, we hope that he does not resemble Dr. Thurston. 
‘“‘ Mr. Pierce,” this gentleman declared, “I have been made 
aware of your liberality on many former occasions, but I 
trust that you will permit me to say that at the present crisis 
you have gone beyond my highest expectation. With your 
noble subscription standing as a lordly incentive at the head 
of the list, I believe that it will be possible for us to secure 
the rest of the hundred thousand dollars at the specified 
time.” 

There is a spurious realism abroad which often passes it- 
self off as the true, until analysis disproves its claim. It is 
one thing to get deep down into the human heart and repro- 
duce its essential reality ; it is another to copy mere super- 
ficial details with a fidelity which the first photographer could 
equal. Shakespeare (to take at once the most crucial in- 
stance) could do the first, and his people, shadowy and unsub- 
stantial as their background is, are as actual to-day as ever; 
the magnificent setting, its every detail dictated by historical 
research, in which Sir Henry Irving presents them, can 
scarcely make them more real. But realists of the other 
class rely on scene-painting for their title tothisname. They 
show us the heroine descending from a carriage, passing 
under a striped awning on a crimson carpet, and entering a 
door held open by a footman in livery; and because we have 
seen awnings and footmen, we say to ourselves (before we 
stop to think), “That is realism.” In like manner, when 
Professor Matthews gives us a vignette of Delmonico’s at 
dinner-time, or Tiffany’s in the holiday season,when he writes 
a “society ” paragraph in the style of some of our journals, or 
uses the technical jargon of the Stock Exchange with ease 
and fluency, we may be, for the moment, deceived. The 
itinerary of a walk from Wall Street to Madison Square is 
given in full. Nassau Street, the Post-Office, Grace Church, 
Fourteenth Street, Union Square, all appear in their proper 
sequence, and New Yorkers read it with a pleasant feeling of 
familiarity. When we come to the movement of the story, 
to the people who are supposed to be alive in it, that is an- 
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other matter. A young friend of Mr. Meredith’s, we are 
told, came to him in an agony after reading ** The Egoist.” 
“ This is too bad of you,” he cried. “Willoughby is me/” 
“No, my dear fellow,” said the author, “he is all of us.” 
We cannot imagine that Prof. Brander Matthews’s peace will 
be much disturbed by such r¢c/ames, and we are impressed 
with the idea that the book as a whole might have been 
written by some one far less accomplished and well equipped 
than its actual author. 





‘«Walpole’s [emoirs of George Ih” 
Edited by G. F. Russell. gvols. G.P. Putnam's Sons. 

THE PERIOD of preparation for the French and American 
revolutions is that which is included in Walpole’s gossiping 
memoirs, of which a new edition has long been needed. 
' The contents of the “Wainscot Chest, Marked A” in the 
library at Strawberry Hill, the key to which was kept in “ the 
green closet within the blue breakfast room,” were first pub- 
lished, in part, by the third Lord Holland in 1822. But 
this publication included only the “ Memoirs of the Last Ten 
Years ‘of the Reign of George II.,” and the more important 
“ Memoirs of the Reign of George III.” did not see the light 
until 1845, when they were edited by Sir Denis Le March- 
ant, whose edition is followed, as to the text, in that now 
before us, In these four volumes we have, not a connected 
history, but brilliant reports of some of the most exciting de- 
bates that the British House of Commons has heard, of 
speeches and bon-mots of Burke and Chatham and the as- 
saults at arms between the sturdy Wilkes and his opponent, 
Luttrell. We have Walpole’s testimony (that of an eye- 
witness) to the state of France in 1765; his remarks on the 
first proposal to use force against the American colonies ; his 
account of the murder of Peter III. of Russia and the suc- 
cession of the Empress Catherine; and all this in the charm- 
ing style which puts before us as living men the actors who 
were preparing the great drama with which the eighteenth 
century was to close. 

Walpole devotes much space to the doings and sayings 
of the obstreperous Wilkes, the one Englishman of the type 
of the great French revolutionary leaders who came later on 
the scene. On the whole, he treats him fairly ; for the dil- 
ettante creator of modern Gothic and collector of knick- 
knacks was for most of his life an enlightened Whig— 
almost a modern Liberal—in politics. He refers to Wilkes on 
every occasion, quotes his remarks on the speech from the 
throne, notes the appearance of the first number of the auda- 
cious orth Briton, follows the varied fortunes of the agita- 
tor, his imprisonments, acquittals, elections to and expul- 
sions from Parliament, the publication of his “ Essay on 
Woman,” the attempt to assassinate him, his outlawry, and 
his election as alderman and as Sheriff of Middlesex. In his 
chapter on Literature, Walpole considers Wilkes first, and, 
pretending to dismiss him as a mere scurrilous buffoon, shows 
that he had read him more attentively than any other writer 
of the time. But this chapter does not show the author of 
“ The Castle of Otranto” to have been remarkably gifted as 
a literary critic. He has no better epithet for Goldsmith 
than “ correct,’ but Anstey's forgotten burlesque, “ The New’ 
Bath Guide, or Memoirs of the Blunderhead Family,” is dis- 
tinguished from all other human productions by “the easiest 
wit, the most genuine humour, the most inoffensive satire, 
the happiest parodies, the most unaffected poetry, and the 
most harmonious melody in every kind of metre.” A little 
later he refers to Smollett’s best novel, ‘“‘ Humphrey Clinker,” 
as “a party novel written by that profligate hireling Smollett 
to vindicate the Scots and run down juries.” But “these are 
memoirs, not history,” he writes, and he asks indulgence for 
“the inequality, and perhaps even the contradictory opin- 
ions that’ may appear in them ”—an indulgence to which 
they are fully entitled on account of their merit as a brilliant, 
if not wholly accurate, picture of the political world of his 
time. 
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The new edition is handsomely printed by Constable, and 
each volume is ornamented by four portraits, reproduced by 
photogravure from the original paintings belonging to Queen 
Victoria, the Duke of Rutland and other private owners, or 
to the National Portrait Gallery, Among them are Nathan- 
iel Hone's portrait of the noble and fastidious author; Sit 
Joshua Reynolds's portraits of Burke, the Marquis of Granby, 
the Marquis of Rockingham, Field-Marshal Conway and the 
Earl of Bute, and Allan Ramsay's portrait of the unfortunate 
Queen Charlotte, The editor, Mr. G. F. Russell Barker, 
has added little to the work of his predecessor, confining 
himself mainly to corrections, to the notes rendered neces- 
sary by the appearance of new editions of works men- 
tioned in them, and to providing a rather dry but informing 
preface, It is his ill luck, and no sample of the manner in 
which he has performed his work, that the very first page 
of his preface should be marred by a blunder—the print- 
ing of the name of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu with a 
final ¢. 





*¢ Rambles in Japan’’ 
By H. B, Tristram, D.D. Fleming H., Revell Co. 

BisHOPS AND CANONS of the Anglican Church, having dis- 
covered Japan, are beginning to make it a vacation haunt. 
The Canon of Durham follows the Bishop of Exeter, and 
each has been assisted by hisdaughter. After Japan As We 
Saw It” comes this book. The fresh rice-fields and bamboo- 
pastures new in the Dragon-fly country come under the pen 
of the genial septuagenarian who has already told many 
stories of his travel in Biblical lands. He saw the witchery 
of ‘The Country Between Heaven and Earth” very soon af- 
ter leaving the mud flats of China. The effect was one of 
inspiring novelty, Unromantic and prosaic is China, but like 
fairy-land seemed the region of Nagasaki. The Canon con- 
fesses that he gave his notes to the printer because “the eyes 
of the whole world were suddenly fixed upon the Land of the 
Rising Sun, because of its unexpected display of mili- 
tary genius and power.” He went to study missionary 
work, especially that of the English Episcopal order, and to 
compare the practical working of the Buddhism of the Japa- 
nese with that of China and Ceylon. It is quite evident, 
however, from the text of this volume, that the Canon did 
not get very far in his studies in comparative religion, either 
of theory or practice. We should not be surprised, however, 
if he contemplates a monograph on the subject as a future 
publication. 

Where his heart really lay was close to that of nature, 
For, after man, his thoughts were of the birds. The book 
teems with references to aninfate nature, and by the collector 
of Nipponiana it will be placed cheek by jowl with Blakis- 
ton, Pryer, Savatier, St. John, Jony and other hunters and 
students of winged creatures. Nevertheless, we do not read 
of the Canon’s firing off a gun or any firearm that sounds like 
his own name: he enjoyed live birds better than dead ones. 
He found one merchant, however, who has sold, mostly to female 
Christians (who might faint at the sight of a single wounded 
bird), 30,000 cock-pheasant skins for the trimming of their 
hats. Over the beaten path, in the main, but also over some 
unbeaten tracks, where he heard of Isabella Bird Bishop, the 
Canon traveled on fast rail, jinrikisha and horseback, in com- 
pany with his daughter, who is a missionary—and a sunny 
story of pleasant outdoor adventure his book is. On many 
a page the author’s raptures glow, as, ‘for instance, where he 
tells of being far up on the slope of Fuji, in the forest and en- 
tirely secluded, where he “had a splendid opportunity for 
watching some of the rarest birds of Japan and noting their 
habits. * * * It was an hour’s ornithological education, 
such as I have rarely had.” The whole book is rich and mel- 
low. It is well illustrated, and has a map, index and illumi- 
nated cover. 





** The Golden Age 
By Kenne. Grahame. Stone & Kimball, 

SELF-RESPECTING CR..1CS can and do expect little sympathy 
from authors, and even the reading public regards them gen- 
erally as a carping crew. Theirs is indeed a duty, the sedu- 
lous and faithful performance whereof must be its own 
reward, But there is no one whose business does not lead 
him to read many books hot from the press of to-day, who 
can conceive to what degradation of mind and dignity the 
cacoethes scribendi can drag mankind. It is hardly too much 
to say that one half of the output of modern publishing- 
houses is not worth the paper on which it is printed. And 
it is largely such matter that conscientious reviewers must 
investigate in their tireless hunt for the Great American 
Novelist or the Undoubted Genius of another great nation- 
ality. When, therefore, good chance brings about a combi- 
nation of the copy of such a wizard as Mr, Kenneth Grahame 
and the book-making of Messrs. Stone & Kimball, he may 
indeed regard himself fortunate to whom it falls to see the 
result. How delightful Mr. Grahame be per se, the 
readers of English periodicals have known for some time; 
but it is a far cry from London to Chicago—a distance only 
to be bridged by an extravagant and ambitious publisher. 

But perhaps Mr. Grahame appealed to his new publishers 
because he was one of the clever band that Mr. Henley has 
gathered about himself in the conduct of Zhe National 
Observer; for Mr. Henley—for all that he is a robustious 
Ehzabethan in taste, and a sturdy lover of prize-fighting—is 
the titular chief of British décadents. “The Golden Age” 
is the record of anonage, as remembered by a deft weaver of 
crisp English prose. Mt is altogether delightful, full of quaint 
humor, sagacious appreciation of a boy and his manners and 
customs. The family of children portrayed is in no wise 
remarkable, but it is absolutely real; and as one reads, it is 
to recall only that old-time favorite, “ Holiday House”—a 
simple book devoid of pretension in phrase-making, but con- 
taining youngsters, who, as those .in the present book, will 
be the perennial cause of entertainment in the nursery. Mr. 
Grahame is fortunate in being thus able to make a book at 
once for what we. call in America “young folks” and 
their elders. \‘ 

_ This is a quality of distinction which brings his lucubra- 
tion into the same class with the Jungle Books—a class 
wherein the volumes are rare and destined to be read and 
re-read till, in this case, thumbed pages and twisted back 
will test to the uttermost the quality of the publishers’ book- 
making. 





Novel-Writing Before the Year 1600 
A History of the Novel Previous to the Seventeenth Century. 
M, Warren. H. Holt & Co. 

FICTION HAS ALWAYS possessed a supreme fascination for 
the human race, Even the immobile Chinese and the 
statuesque Egyptians have loved the imaginative reproduc- 
tion of human loves and sorrows, and have perpetuated the 
love on perishable papyrus and the silken surface of Con- 
fucian novelettes. Story-telling as it is heard in the Khans 
of Damascus and the caravanserais of Constantinople to-day 
is probably as old as the world itself—a spontaneous emana- 
tion of the universal mind seeking instruction and entertain- 
ment wherever it could find it.. But the term /iction is vaguely 
generic and embraces species so numerous and distinct that 
libraries of books and dissertations have discussed minutely 
its many sub-divisions. Novel, romance, story, tale, are a 
few of the prose forms into which fiction as a whole has 
run, while its vicissitudes in verse have been endless, from 
Old Greek semi-historic epics to Old French pastourelles 
like Aucassin et Nicoléte and Spanish picaresque romances 
like “Lazarillo de Tormes.” Prof. Warren has wisely 
selected one segment only of this immense circle—the novel 
—and has chronologically limited even that to pre-seven- 
teenth-century work. Thus defined, the subject becomes 
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manageable, and the result is a useful though not brilliant 
monograph similar to Rohde-Rohde’s special ¢éudes on the 
Greek Romances, Kérting’s ““Geschicate des franzdsischen 
Romans im XVII. Jahrhundert,” and Jusserand's “ English 
Novel in the Time of Shakespeare.” Dunlop’s, Raleigh’s 
and Tuckerman’s well-known histories of Fiction and Eng- 
lish Prose Fiction are other general and special works on 
kindred topics of great utility to the student of fictitious 
prose literature, books which Prof. Warren appears to have 
diligently studied, with the exception of Raleigh’s. 

The word novel is extremely nebulous. What does it 
mean? How does it differ from romance, story, conte, roman 
@ aventure, nouvelle, novella, etc.? We all feel the differ- 
ence, but the distinction appears well-nigh indefinable. 
“ We cannot put our finger on the exact spot,” says Prof. 
Warren, “where the romance, the story and the novel 
diverge.” Romance is older than “novel,” which was an 
Italian term not older than the last quarter of the thirteenth 
century. Prof. Warren defines the novel as a long prose nar- 
rative containing a plot; consequently ‘‘ Amadis de *Gaul,” 
the first epic romance that contains a plot, is the first 
modern novel. Having established this distinction, he pro- 
ceeds in orderly sequence to discuss the Greek novels and 
novelettes of the early Christian centuries, the romances of 
chivalry with their erotic and adventurous themes in prose 
and verse, the Arthurian contributions, Amadis and its suc- 
cessors “‘ smiled away ” by Don Quixote, according to Byron; 
the Italian narrative and dramatic pastoral, the Spanish 
auto, eclogue, and pastoral, and the striking, realistic Spanish 
picaresco romance, which dealt with the ficaro or rogue, and 
glorified his rascalities. The book concludes with a brief 
account of the Chinese historical and romantic Confucian 
novel, It is on the whole a comprehensive and excellent 
manual on its particular subject and displays original in- 
vestigation. A few misprints may be removed in a future 
edition (Rohde spelt two ways, Preface and Notes; Grober, 
etc.). 





*¢ The White Wampum ’’+ 
By E. Pauline Fohnson (Tehahionwake). Boston: Lamson, Wolffe 
& Co, 


MISS JOHNSON’S pretty book of poems has a double claim to 
attention in the facts that the author is partly in blood and largely 
in feeling a representative of the original ‘‘ American race,”’ and 
that she also belongs to that band of notable Canadian poets whose 
effusions, both in English and in French, have of late years added 
a special distinction to North American literature. It must be 
admitted that Miss Johnson’s partly Indian origin is in itself rather 
a drawback than an advantage to her success as a writer, however 
it may help her reception as a reciter, The first inclination of the 
reader will be to look in her poems for some distinctive Indian 
traits, and to be disappointed if these are not strikingly apparent. 
Her compositions will be judged as those of a ‘‘ wild Indian girl,” 
and not as those of a well-bred and accomplished young Canadian 
lady with a dash of Indian blood, suchas she really is. 

The earlier poems in her book—earlier in place if not in date of 
composition—certainly show evidences of the author's warm sym- 
‘«Ojistoh,” ‘‘ The Cattle- 
Thief,” ‘*A Cry from an Indian Wife,” ‘* Dawendine,” and 
‘* Wolverine,” are full of vindictive vehemence, and the haughty 
or pathetic resentment which our earliest associations make us 
expect in Indian utterances. Though natural in a descendant of 
the wronged, they are not the most agreeable reading for de- 
scendants of the wrongers. Yet some of them, and especially 
‘* Dawendine,” a legend of ghostly lovers, and ‘‘ Wolverine,” a 
tale of Indian honor and honesty and English suspicion and heart- 
lessness, are really spirited and effective efforts. When we come 
to the lyrical pieces, which make up the bulk of the volume, and 
in which the sentiment of race seldom appears, there is much to 
please all readers. Many passages show that the author is alive 
to the poetic beauties of Canadian landscape. The reflections in 
which she occasionally indulges are sometimes original and strik- 
ing, and her imagery (as in the religious verses entitled ‘‘ Good 
Friday ’’) is drawn directly from nature. There is evidence of a 


* See biographical sketch on page 7. 
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good ear for rhythm and rhyme, and of much descriptive power. 
Among the best things in the volume—which, with its decorative 
title-page, presents a very neat appearance—are the pen-pictures, 
such as ‘‘ The Camper,” ‘' Joe,”” ‘*Shadow River,” and ‘‘ Erie 
Waters.” We have only room for two brief specimens, in the 
first of which (‘* Moonset”) the author’s descriptive talent and 
turn for reflection are evident :— 
‘* Tdles the nightwind through the dreaming firs, 
That, waking, murmur low, 
As some lost melody returning stirs 
The love of long ago: 
And through the far, cool distance, zephyr-fanned, 
The moon is sinking into shadow-land. 
The troubled night-bird, calling plaintively, 
Wanders on restless wing : 
The cedars, chanting vespers to the sea, 
Await its answering, 
That comes in wash of waves along the strand, 
The while the moon slips into shadow-land, 
O! soft responsive voices of the night! 
I join your minstrelsy, 
And call across the fading silver light, 
As something calls to me ; 
I may not all your meaning understand, 
But I have touched your soul in shadow-land.” 
A few verses of ‘‘The Happy Hunting-Grounds” give us 
genuine Indian sentiment in 4 not unpleasing form :— 
** Into the rose-gold westland its yellow prairies roll, 
World of the bison’s freedom, home of the Indian’s soul. 
Roll out, O seas ! in sunlight bathed 
Your plains wind-tossed and grass-enswathed. 
Farther than vision ranges, farther than eagles fly, 
Stretches the land of beauty, arches the perfect sky, 
Hemmed through the purple mists afar 
By peaks that gleam like star on star. 
* * * * * * * + 
Surely the great Hereafter cannot be more than th 
Surely we'll see that country after time’s farewell kiss. 
would his lovely faith condole? 
Who envies not the Redskin’s soul, 


Sailing into the cloud-land, sailing into the sun, 
Into the crimson portals, ajar when life is done ? 
QO! dear dead race, my spirit too 
Would fain sail westward unto you.” 


‘¢In the Year of Jubilee ’’ 
By George Gissing. D. Appleton & Co, 

NOT THE LEAST considerable of the books of the year is this 
of Mr. Gissing’s, which is a serious and conscientious study of the 
effect of the general spread of ‘‘Culture’"’"—the education to 
which the lower middle class in. England lays so vociferous a 
claim. Mr. Gissing pictures a society which is surely going to 
the dogs of rank degeneration—a society of which Mr. Silas 
Wegg might read the history as ‘‘ The Decline and Fall-Off” of 
the British people. It is an annal of unrelieved sordidness, 
Mr, Gissing has studied his subject with the fair of a bacteriolo- 
gist, and lays before us a powerful picture of life as it may be, 
but as we pray itis not. We cannot believe that Mr. Gissing’s 
ar typify their class, for in his book there is not a man who is 

rave, nor a woman who is virtuous, The ave man or woman 
of England is better than that, surely. Take the household of 
which Fanny French is the most startling representative: three 
women whose gloss of refinement never for a moment conceals 
their hopeless vulgarity and flippant disregard of the Ten Com- 
mandments, variously developed under the standard of the new 
woman. 

Into the life of Nancy Lord we find a deeper insight, and to her 
the author devotes some of his best art. Never an advocate, he 
allows this woman to plead her own cause and to work out a sort 
of Camberwell salvation in making herself an ‘‘ honest woman.” 
We think that Mr. Gissing has inclined to sacrifice upon Nancy 
not a little good-will. Powerless to shape her ends, he allows her 
to show only her better qualities after his art has powerfully re- 
vealed the nakedness of her character. That she could never 
command respect, least of allin the eyes of him she called her 
husband, Mr. Gissing knew. And yet, in the event, his book 
ends, in a surrender to the craving of the romantic reader for 
sentimental solace of woe. Mr. Gissing is too near the depicting 
of real life to have willingly made so egregious a solecism. Con- 
sistency would have finished his book like a Greek tragedy—in 
impenetrable gloom. 
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A New Edition of Dr. Holmes’s Poems 
Complete Poetical Works of Oliver Wendell Holmes. Cambridge Edition, 
‘oughton, Mifflin & Co. 

THIS EDITION is distinguished by the addition of a few new 
poems, written since the Riverside edition was’ made up, of new 
notes, and a biographical sketch of about a dozen pages, The 
frontispiece is a fine etched portrait of the poet, and a view of the 
old gambrel-roofed house in Cambridge appears on the title-page. 
The editor, in his biographical introduction, speculates on the 
effects of heredity in the poet’s case, and fancies that the ‘‘ thin 
poetic blood” of his ancestress, Anne Bradstreet, must have been 
enriched from some obscure source, if it had any share in the de- 
velopment of the ‘‘Songs in Many Keys” and ‘‘ Bunker-Hill 
Battle.” Dr, Holmes’s surroundings at birth, in the year that 
produced Gladstone, Tennyson, Poe, Lincoln and Darwin, are 
dwelt upon as though probably of more effect upon him. The 
house on the Common in Cambridge had been the headquarters 
of Gen, Artemas Ward of Revolutionary fame, and Cambrid 
itself, at that date, was wholly dominated by college life. The 
house is no more, but it is fully and affectionately described in 
‘¢ The Poet at the Breakfast-Table.” Its destruction was ‘‘a case 
of justifiable homicide,” but its place always remained the centre 
of the earth for the Autocrat. The combination of country and 
college, rusticity and high breeding, with which he was surrounded 
as he grew up, was a ‘‘ note of that culmination of New England 
provincialism,” which is reflected in so much of the poet's writ- 
ings. He was the poet and the historian of this provincial New 
England of the past; he was the last of those who have given it 
lustre, and his songs followed Whittier, Parkman and Lowell to 
the grave, The period which produced them, the life which they 
illuminated, is now at an end, and Holmes will always be regarded 
as the last man of the procession, his humor tinged with the mel- 
ancholy that attaches to the end of all things, 





‘¢*The American in Paris” 
By Eugene Coleman Savidge. /. B. Lippincott Co, 

THIS STORY of the Franco-German war is based to a great ex- 
tent on the words of Frenchmen, Germans, Americans and a 
lishmen who played prominent parts in the events of the . 
their sayings being used as historical texts on which the different 
chapters are written, The herois a young American, and the 
author has utilized him to show the bonds that bound together the 
United States, but just recovering from its internal struggle, and 
the moves on the European chess-board. The Mexican episode 
he treats at some length, to show that Grant was a great states- 
man as well as a great commander; and he has some interestin 
things to say about the influence of America upon E n ins 
tutions and ideas. Bismarck, Moltke, King William, Napoleon, 
Eugénie, Jules Favre, Thiers, Victor Hugo, Trochu, Sheridan, 
Mr. Washburne and Mr. Labouchere are among the well-known 
people introduced by the author, who has invented a plot for his 
story that is, to say the least, sensational. His young hero meets 
at one of the court hunts at Compiégne, a few months before the 
war, a beautiful young woman, whose position is most mysterious 
tohim, Her knowledge of good and evil is extensive, and his 
love for her is embittered by the shadow of her possible past. 
Drawn together by passion, parted by his jealousy and suspicion, 
they pass through the war, until, at the end, the woman is shot 
as a communard. 





**The Book-lover's Almanac for 1896" - 

THIS PUBLICATION appeals strongly to all lovers of things 
literary, bookish and artistic. True to the times and their 
fashions, this fourth volume of the admirable annual begins with 
a paper on ‘‘ Illustrated Posters,” by Mr. Clarence Cook, accom- 
panied by reproductions of some early French posters, Jean 
Gigoux, Gavarni and others. Mr. Beverly Chew contributes a 
short paper on the copy of ‘‘ Lachryma# Musarum,” purchased 
by him at the Foote sale. ‘This collection of elegiac poems was 
published at London in 1650, in commemoration of the death of 
Henry Lord Hastings. Mr. Chew's copy is that owned formerly 
by Lord Hastings’s mother, Lucie, Countess of Huntingdon, who 
wrote on the fly-leaves some verses in of her child, that 
we recommend, with Mr. Chew, to the attention of all who 
possess a 64d of the volume. Mr. Henri Péne du Bois has a 
note on M, C. Jolly-Bavoillot, the well-known book-collector; a 
curiously iilustrated paper on ‘‘ Book of Emblems ” is by Mr. O. A. 
Bierstadt; and there is a dialogue between ‘‘Senex” and 
‘* Juvenis” on the old printing types and the new, reported by 
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Mr. Theodore L, DeVinne. We quote from ‘‘Senex’s” parting 
speech :—** Your ideal of merit in types is that of mechanical pre- 
cision. You forget that letters are of irregular shapes, with 
intent to make them distinct. The more you prune away the 
irregularities, the moreindistinctthey become, * * * I prefer 
old types. Not because they are old, or of faultless form, but 
because the letters are more distinct. They were made, not to 
show the skill of the punch-cutter, but to help the reader; and 
they deserve the credit due to straightforward workmanship.” 
The illustrations of the book are of high merit. (Duprat & Co.) 





Fiction : 

‘*COLONIAL DAYS were not so very unlike those of the present 
time,” is Dr. Abbott’s comment on his historical tale, ‘‘ A Colo- 
nial Wooing.” And certainly, in the matter of the course of true 
love, the tale itself shows that, at least, to have been as crooked 
then as now, The materials of the romance had lain for two 
centuries in a quaint red leather wallet from which the silver clasp 
had been removed. The wallet had been locked in the secret 
drawer of a very old and mysterious-looking desk; and the desk 
had occupied a corner in the living-room of an enmossed and dor- 
mer-windowed cottage, which was ensconeed in a garden of lilacs, 
buried in a forest of cedar, and guarded by a fiery dragon in the 
shape of Silas Crabtree, old, with low, projecting brows and un- 
kempt hair. The object thus jealously treasured, like the ‘life 
index” in a fairy-tale, might be said to be the chronicle of Miss 
Ruth Davenport, the heroine of the story. It was that rarest of 
documental rarities, a journal setting forth the difficulties inter- 
posed by colonial law and Quaker custom between her and mar- 
riage withthe man of her choice. Quite appropriately Miss Ruth, 
we learn, had been knownin the settlement as ‘‘ the Quaker fairy.” 
Dr. Abbott has given her history a charming setting. He has 
something of Hawthorne’s knack of getting at what is secret and 
marvellous in common things, and wraps us round in quiet sunshine 
and an atmosphere in which two centuries are as an hour, or 
less. (J.B. Lippincott Co.) 

* * * 


AS THE PAINTER loves the born model, so does the story- 
teller love a good liar. There is no rarer faculty than that of 
invention, and your author who would turn out his novel per year, 
or his short story per month, must be sparing of it. Fewof the 
fraternity will not envy Mr. Hopkinson Smith his luck in bringing 
down the mendacious Major Tom Slocombe of Pocomoke, whose 
fair estate on Crab Island materialized as a tract of marsh grass 
rented by the Northern friends whom he majestically invited to 
visit him there, whose Carrara marble pillars were wood, whose 
Chippendale furniture and old silver and marquetry floors were 
dreams, and whose famous Negro butler had belonged to the 
previous owner, and had diedtwo years before Major Slocombe 
had come to Pocomoke. In the same volume with this 
**Gentleman Vagabond,” Mr. Smith has put up, like ketchup, 
pickles, chillies and soy all in one basket, a story of a peppery 
Polish lady, and one of a slippery French courier, of a ‘‘ Lady of 
Lucerne,” a squatter of Franconia Notch, a dog and ‘‘ Another 
Dog.” Needless to say that each is excellent of its kind, and 
that, interleaved with a volume of sermons, the whole might be 
read without winking. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


* * © 


MADELINE YALE WYNNEe’s ‘‘ The Little Room” is a queer 
little story of a mysterious room that appears and disappears, 
taking watch and watch about, to to speak, with a china 
closet, and mystifying numerous young and old women gifted 
with their share of mother Eve's curiosity. The explanation 
of the mystery, cleverly deferred for many pages, is connected 
with an old maid, a sea captain, blue chintz, blue china and an 
old-time love-affair. Other stories in the same volume are ‘* My 
Ghost of a Chance,” ‘‘In Granada,” ‘‘ The Voice” and ‘‘ The 
Scarf,” all of a weird and mystic character. The binding repro- 
duces the peacock pattern of Aunt Hannah's blue chintz. (Chi- 
cago: Way & Williams. )——-T HAT QUAINT and pretty tale of two 
girl friends, Paul Marguéritte’s ‘‘ L’Agril,” has been well trans- 
lated from the French by Helen B. Dole, and printed in something 
like the French form, with all the clever little vignettes of donkeys 
and Provengal inns, whitewashed villages and interesting invalids. 
The binding shows a trellis of roses. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 

_* * & 

THE AUTHOR of that dainty little French classic, ‘‘ The Faience 

Violin,” gives a very good condensed review of his own book, when 
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he says that ‘‘it is not a romance that men would pull each other’s 
hair about (if they had any left to pull.) While it is of interest 
chiefly to that class of monomaniacs known as collectors, it cannot 
fail to furnish matter for deep reflection to any student of human 
nature who follows the mental and moral effect of the collecting 
habit. The translation, likewise by Helen B, Dole, is exception- 
ally well done, as are also the vignette illustrations. (T. Y. Crow- 
ell & Co.) ELIZABETH PHIPPS TRAIN’S ‘‘ A Social Highway- 
man,” which appeared originally in Léppzncott’s, has been pub- 
lished, with illustrations, in a neat little volume, in the Lotos 
Library. In its dramatized form, the story is one of the very 
few theatrical successes of the season. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
——AN IDLE EXILe’s tales of India, ‘‘ In Tent and Bungalow,” 
have been re-jssued in the paper-bound Unknown Library. (Cas- 
sell Pub, Co.) 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY Dr, W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


The Genealogy of Shakespeare.—In a \etter to the London 
Academy of Oct. 5, Mr. John Pym Yeatman claims to have dis- 
covered some facts concerning the pedigree of Shakespeare which 
throw an interesting light on his origin. He says:— 


‘*T have ascertained that Richard Shakspere (the grandfather of the 
poet) married Alice, sister of Francis Griffyn of Braybrook, of the ancient 
ineage of the Kings of Powis. Your readers will recall the witch’s 
prophecy—that Banquo should be lesser and greater than Macbeth, ‘not 
so happy yet much happier,’ for while Macbeth himself should reign, ‘ he 
should beget kings.’ Fleance, the son of Banquo (by the ill-fated 
Gwenta, daughter of Griffin, King of North Wales), became the founder 
of the Stewarts—kings first of Scotland, and afterwards of England; and 
the unhappy Gwenta was put to death by her angry father on account of 
her ill-advised love. 

‘*Shakspere has been charged with flattery of King James in writing 
this play; but, in fact, though he did not openly avow it, he was glorify- 
ing his own family, by introducing an unknown tradition and giving it a 
world-wide fame. 

‘* Bartholomew Griffyn, the poet, was living at Coventry contempora- 

neously with Shakspere (his first cousin), and must have been known to 
him, 
‘*T made this discovery when searching at Northampton for the wills of 
the Griffyns of that county. I found only one of any value, that of 
Francis Griffyn of Braybrook, dated February 26, 37 Henry VIII, who 
mentions his sister ‘ Alys Shakespear,’ He bequeathed several horses to 
his cousins, ‘a grey ambling Nagg’ to Edward Griffyn, afterwards At- 
torney-General of Queen Mary, who married a daughter of Sir John 
Smyth, Baron of the Exchequer, of Wootton Wawen, Warwickshire. 
These Griffyns had much property in and about Warwickshire, and we 
find that in nearly all the places there were Shaksperes also.” 


In the next number of 7he Academy (Oct. 12), the Rev. H. P. 
Stokes, author of the valuable Harness Essay on ‘‘ The Chrono- 
logical Order of Shakespeare’s Plays”’ (London, 1878), shows that 
Mr. Yeatman’s discovery is a mare's-nest. He says:— 

‘*In the interesting letter on the genealogy of Shakspere in your last 
issue, the writer claims to have discovered the names of the paternal 
grandmother of the great poet. This he does by assuming that the ‘Alys 
Shakespear,’ sister of Francis Griffyn, whose name he has come across, 
was the wife of Richard Shakspere of Wroxhall, and by further assuming 
that the said Richard was identical with Richard Shakspere of Snitter- 
field, who is generally, and ‘with great probability, supposed to be the 
grandfather of the dramatist. 

‘* May I point out, however, that Richard of Wroxhall seems, from his 
son’s will, to have been older than his namesake of Snitterfield; that, in 
26 Henry VIII., when the one was living at Wroxhall the other was resi- 
dent at Snitterfield (see J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps’s‘ Outlines,’ edition 7, 
ii. 207); and that the name of the wife of the latter was Margaret? These 
facts and inferences are taken from from Mr. Joseph Hunter’s ‘ New II- 
lustrations of Shakspere’ (1845), i. 10. 

*¢ There are other mistakes and some inconsistencies in the letter ; but, 
keeping to the one point, it is to regretted that the name of the paternal 
grandmother of William Shakspere, like those of his similar relations on 
the mother’s side, still remains unknown.” 

Mr. Yeatman has attempted to answer Mr. Stokes, but comes 
off only the worse for the continued discussion, 

It is hardly to be expected that future researches in this direction 
will add anything of importance to the results of the exhaustive 
investigations made by Halliwell-Phillipps, Furnivall, and others. 





A Testimonial to Mr. A. H. Wall.—The Stratford-on-Avon 
Herald states that a movement is on foot to tender a testimonial 
to Mr. A. H. Wall, late librarian of the Shakespeare Memorial, 
and now editor of the monthly magazine, The Shakespearean, 
which I have more than once commended to the readers of The 
Critic. Photography, a London journal, says:—‘‘ Mr. Wall's 
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long connection with illustrated journalism, in the early days of it, 
and with photography also when it was younger, combined with 
striking literary ability and special Shakespearian leanings, joins 
in one individual a combination of unusual character. A man of 
thorough unselfishness, of wide sympathy, and of kindness of 
heart ‘without bounds, it is unfortunate that he should have in his 
later days been called upon to relinquish his work while yet his 
powers were in no wise abated. A very strong provisional com- 
mittee has the matter in hand, including Sir Henry Irving, Alfred 
Gibbons ( 7%e Ladies' Pictorial), W. Clifford Weblyn (The Ji/us- 
trated Sporting and Dramatic News), J. Farlow Wilson (Cassell 
& Co, Ltd.), Moy Thomas (Daily News), and others, We hope 
those older friends of photography who have known Mr. Wall 
will appreciate the movement and help in its success,” 

linfer from other sources that Mr. Wall, who had been emi- 
nently successful and popular in the librarianship of the Memorial, 
was crowded out of that position in order to make a place for a 
person in whom a prominent member of the board of managers 
was particularly interested. 


Miss E. Pauline Johnson 


THE FIRST inquiry concerning the author of ‘‘ The White 
Wampum”’ will naturally refer to her parentage and early sur- 
roundings. The story, if fully told, would be found to comprise 
the elements of an interesting romance, In the limited space at 

















command it must suffice to say that she was born on ‘‘the Six 
Nations’ Reserve,’’ a tract near Brantford, Ontario, occupied by 
the Confederate Iroquois tribes, who in pre-revolutionary times 
possessed the northern part of the Stateof New York. Her father 
was Chief George H. M. Johnson, whose hospitable home (from 
which he took his Indian name of Onwanonsyshon, ‘‘ Lord 
of the Great House ’’) was well known to many visitors from the 
United States as well as from Canada. It was an elegant stuccoed 
mansion, known as ‘‘ Chiefswood,” embowered in a fine park, and 
overlooking the ‘‘ wide and winding " Grand River. Its occupant 
held the office of Government Interpreter, which made him the 
official aide and executive officer of the Visiting Superintendent 
of the Reserve. Mr. Johnson was both an Iroquois chief and an 
Anglo-Canadian gentleman, and in both capacities was highly 
respected. He was the son of a leading chief, who had held for 
many years the office of Speaker of the Six Nations’ Council, and 
had been noted for his silver-tongued eloquence. This chief's 
wife was of a high Indian family, but of half-blood origin, a fact 
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to which their son, ‘‘Chief George,’’ owed the somewhat un- 
Indian though fine and striking cast of features and complexion, 
which caused him, in travelling, to be sometimes taken for a 
Spaniard or Italian. 

It may be of some interest, in connection with our subject, to 
know that through his mother’s Indian father Chief George traced 
his descent from one of the great chiefs, fifty in number, who were 
the chosen colleagues and councillors of the founder of the Iro- 
quois ** League of Peace,” as it was styled in their language. 
This founder was the famous Hiawatha,—no mythological per- 
sonage, but an Onondaga chief,—who lived about four centuries 
ago, and whose name and the names of his companions in the first 
Council descended, like those of the first two Caesars, or like the 
territorial names of English peers, to be titles of honor for their 
successors. Chief Teyonhehkon (Double-Life)—which was Mr, 
Johnson's hereditary title,—had been well educated by the English 
missionaries, and had married a missionary’s sister, an accom- 
plished English lady, who is a relative of one of the most admired 
of American authors, Mr. W. D, Howells. 

To these family particulars it may be added that Mr. Johnson, 
like other Indian notables, had several native names. His proper 
personal or, rather, ‘‘ clan’ name, received in childhood from his 
parents, was Tekahionwake, ‘‘Double Wampum,” which his 
youngest daughter has adopted for her own, in affectionate re- 
membrance of him, Her English name, Emily Pauline, combines 
the Christian name of her mother and that of the youngest sister 
of the great Napoleon, for whose military genius her father had a 
passionate admiration. By this latter name the future poet was 
commonly known in her home and among her friends. Chief 
Johnson was able to give a good English education to his four 
children, all of whom showed an unusual readiness for acquiring 
knowledge, and with it the accomplishments fitting them for the 
most cultivated society. With this society they mingled from 
childhood in their own home and the English mission-houses of 
the Reserve, as well as in the best circles of Brantford, a city of 
schools and churches and general refinement. On the other 
hand, the influences of the Indian Reserve and their native rela- 
tives, who were persons of superior intelligence and fine char- 
acter, naturally colored their thoughts and feelings.. Pauline grew 
up a bright, lively, and warm-hearted girl, but with tendencies to 
dreamy and romantic thought and an ardent love of poetry, She 
read and studied with care the works of the best English and 
American poets. At length the ambition came of trying her own 
powers of expression in this form, Some of her verses found 
their way into newspapers, and gained favor with their readers. 
She was solicited by public committees of Buffalo and Brantford to 
furnish poems for ceremonial honors designed in memory of two 
noted Iroquois leaders connected in history with those cities— Red 
Jacket and Brant. Neither poem finds a place in her book, but 
some striking lines of one are quoted as a motto, and give evi- 
dence of the strong sentiment of race which animated her :— 

** And few to-day remain : 
But copper-tinted face and smouldering fire 
Of wilder life were left me by my sire, 
To be my proudest claim.” 

The generous remuneration which she received from the com- 
mittees was welcome, as the unexpected and too early death of 
her father had left his family in restricted circumstances, They 
had removed to Brantford, and she there and in Toronto found 
many literary friends who were prompt to encourage and assist 
her. Under their persuasion she tried prose-writing, and devel- 
oped powers of graphic description unsuspected by herself. Her 
prose sketch, entitled ‘‘ A Red Girl's Reasoning,” took a prize in 

The Canadian Magazine. She wrote much on various sports 
of Indian origin, particularly canoeing, in which she is an adept. 
Three years ago, one of her Toronto friends, a gentleman of 
high literary and political standing, Mr. Frank Yeigh, found an 
unexpected opening for her talents. When arranging for a pub- 
lic entertainment in the interest of a society of which he was 
president, he wrote to invite her to read one of her poems on the 
occasion. She appeared and recited her well-known poem, writ- 
ten at the time of the North-West Rebellion, ‘‘A Cry from an 
Indian Wife.’’ The result was more than a success; it was, ag.a 
friend writes, ‘‘a perfect ovation,” Some later appearances were 
so successful that she was strongly urged and finally persuaded to 
make ‘‘the platform ” her profession, and to adopt for her Indian 
pieces, which specially took the fancy of her audiences, an Indian 
costume.* The chance of adding in this way to the comforts of 
her family, and at the same time of improving by practice and 


*It is in this costume that she is shown in the portrait reproduced herewith. 
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making known her literary powers, was too good to be lost. 
Since she has adopted this profession her tours through the towns 
of Canada and several of the cities of the Union have been gen- 
erally welcomed by large and favorable audiences, 

With this success, apart from the merits of her poems, her per- 
sonal advantages and an inherited talent for expression have un- 
doubtedly much to do. A graceful figure and pleasing face pre- 
possess the audience at once. The warmth of feeling, the 
unstudied energy of utterance, the alternate fire and softness of 
her intonations, the apt and appealing gestures, all tell of the 
hereditary instinct of eloquence, which has come down-to her 
from a long line of chiefs and councillors, with whom persuasive 
oratory was the very life and mainspring of their tribal politics, 
For the poetical capacity we must look to the other side of her 
ancestry. Inthe pleasing and instructive volume of ‘‘ Recollec- 
tions of Life in Ohio,” by the late William Cooper Howells, re- 
cently published by his son W. D. Howells, we learn that the 
former's grandfather, Thomas Howells, who in the last century 
made his fortune in woollen-mills- in “South Wales, married in 
London a Miss Susannah Beesley, of whom Mr. W. C. Howells 
writes :—‘' She was a superior woman, with a strong religious 
sentiment and a taste for poetry, which my father inherited in a 
great degree.”” He might have added that the inheritance had 
descended to his own son. When we know that Miss Pauline 
Johnson, like Mr. W. D, Howells, is-a great-grandchild of this 
- successful South Wales mill-owner and his poetry-loving London 
wife, we need not be surprised by any practical ability or poetical 
endowment which either of them may display. 

There is scant space left to refer to other passages in Miss 
Johnson’s brief but not uneventful career. One of the most in- 
teresting was her visit to Loridon, last year, to arrange for the 
publication of her book (see page 4), a purpose which, it may be 
mentioned, was accomplished with unexpected readiness in a man- 
ner ‘which gave evidence of the practical ability just suggested. 
Taking letters from a Governor-General, a Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, an eminent Toronto professor and others, she found her- 
self at once welcomed in the highest social, literary, and artistic 
circles, Her recitals, which she gave on invitation at the houses 
of several leaders of society, like Lady Helen Ferguson (daughter 
of the Marquess of Dufferin), Lady Blake, the Marchioness of 
Ripon, and Mr. Hamilton Aidé, were enthusiastically received by 
audiences of the first rank in every line of celebrity. 

In one of Miss Johnson's recital programs is given the fac- 
simile of a kindly letter addressed to her by Whittier in April, 
1891, in acknowledgment of some of her earlier poems. Of the 
compositions submitted to him the venerable poet wrote :—‘‘ They 
have strength as well as beauty, and steady and patient brood- 
ing over thy work will enable thee to write still better. * * * 
There is a splendid opportunity before thee."" These words from 
the highest authority on such a subject, by whom nothing was 
spoken or written at random, will warrant the literary world in 
expecting from Miss Johnson many poetical achievements above 
the common order of excellence. HoRATIO HALE, 





The January Magazines 
‘The Atlantic [Monthly ’’ 

ONE OF Nathaniel Hawthorne's unprinted note-books opens 
this number. It is dated 1839, when Hawthorne was weigher 
and gauger in the Boston Custom House, and the notes and jot- 
tings deal mainly with things seen on the Long Wharf and at the 
Custom House itself. Some of these ‘‘thumb-nail’’ sketches are 
delightfully graphic; others mere memoranda jotted down as 

ide-posts to the memory.——-A paper of rare charm is George 
Birkbeck Hill’s,on ‘*The Johnson Club” of London. These 
reminiscences are all about Fleet Street, the Cheshire Cheese, 
Ashbourne, Ilam and Uttoxeter, to all of which the Club made 
pious pilgrimage. Of most interest, probably, are the links that 
bound the present of Mr. Hill’s younger days to the past—the 
men who could boast of having known people of an older gener- 
ation still, that had known the Doctor personally, and seen him 
and spent evenings with him at the Mitre and the Cheshire Cheese, 
The evidence that Johnson ever visited the latter famous tavern, 
by the way, is purely but convincingly circumstantial, not the 
weakest link in the chain being the preface of a book, entitled 
‘The Law: What I Have Seen, What I Have Heard and What 
I Have Known,” published thirty years ago. It was dedicated by 


the author ‘‘ To the Lawyers and Gentlemen with whom I have 
dined for more than half a century at the Old Cheshire Cheese, 
Wine Office Court, Fleet Street,” and in the preface occurred the 
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following statement :—‘‘ During the fifty-three years I have fre- 
quented the Cheshire Cheese there have been only three landlords. 
When I first visited it, 1 used to meet several old gentlemen who 
remembered Dr. Johnson nightly at the Cheshire Cheese ; and they 
have told me, what is not generally known, that the doctor; whilst 
living in the Temple, always went to the Mitre or the Essex Head; 
but when he removed to Gough Square or Bolt Court he was a 
constant visitor at the Cheshire Cheese, because nothing but a 
hurricane would have induced him to cross Fleet Street.” In this 
closing statement, as Mr. Hill remarks, ‘‘ there is some loose talk 
* * * nevertheless, there is not the least reason to doubt the 
general accuracy of the tradition.” 





‘*‘ Harper’s Tonthly ” 

THE MOST STRIKING contribution to this number is Prof. 
Woodrow Wilson's ‘‘In Washington’s Day.’’ We had high ex- 
pectations of this series, an@ we are not likely to be disappointed, 
if the initial article is a fair sample of what isto come. The series, 
in the very nature of things, is bound to be interesting, and much 





more so when a man of Prof, Wilson’s ability is invited to carry 
it out. We have had a great deal of Lincoln and Napoleon of 
late, and it is hardly less than patriotic that we should have some- 
thing of Washington, though there is not as much to know, 

perhaps, of. the ‘‘ Father of his Country as of the two other great 
men,——An article that interests us particularly in this number 
is Mrs, Pennell’s paper on ‘‘ The Underground Railways of Lon- 
don,” She does not pretend to give statistics and such facts as 
would be interesting to an engineer, but tells the story of the 
‘‘ Underground ”’ as the average reader would like to hear it. She 
does give one or two bits of statistics, however. For example, 
that the road was twenty-four years in building, and that upon 
each of its first twenty-two miles the Metropolitan spent 500, 000/, 
The District spent 374,000/, upon each of its first eighteen miles, 
‘*A simple sum in arithmetic,” she adds, ‘‘ will demonstrate the 
immense wealth buried beneath London,’”’ - Compared with this, 

the building of the New York Elevated seems a mere trifle. The 
Elevated has its advantages in the way of light and air, but it is 
not as far-reaching as the Underground, nor is it as picturesque. 
We sympathize with Mrs, Pennell in the story of her first experi- 
ences with the Underground, having had similar ones ourselves— 
being carried away to Wimbledon, for instance, when we wanted 
to go to Addison Road, and to Battersea when Chelsea was our 
aim.——It is pleasant to-read the instalments of Mr. Black's 
novel as it appears from month to month, ‘and to find that a man 
in these degenerate days can write a novel without besmirching it 
with erotica. ‘‘Briseis” is a fresh oyt-of-doors story, healthy in 
tone and agreeable in style, and we thank Mr. Black for it. 
Mr. Julian Ralph makes a new departure in this number in ‘* The 
Story of Miss Pi,” a Japanese fairy-tale, which he tells with much 
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a Miss Wilkins’ New Types 
< Of a Quaint New England Village <) 


and published in 





A new series of ‘“ Neighborhood”’ sketches in which Miss Mary E. Wilkins 
is shown at her best in her marvelous portrayal of the six most striking 
characters of a supposed New England village. She depicts: 


Hl. 
iil. 
IV, 
V. 
Vi. 


Each in a separate sketch, beautifully illustrated by Mrs. Alice Barber Stephens, 
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The Man who was Born Unlucky 
The Good Woman of the Community 
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grace.———-Mr. Warner discusses, in the Editor's Study, the 
** Obstreperous Dog,’’ ‘‘ International Jibing,” ‘* A Bicycle Year”’ 
and ‘* For Thackeray Lovers." The paragraph on ‘‘ International 
Jibing’’ is apropos at the present moment. ‘‘I, for one,” says 
Mr. Warner, ‘‘do not believe that the occasional tone of part 
of the English press represents fairly the general English feeling 
about America and Americans, except where commercial rivalry 
is very strong. On our side I am certain there is a general hearty 
recognition of the desirability of the continuance and spread in the 
world of the noble English qualities, and I believe there is a 
general English wish to stand well with America.” 3 





*¢ Scribner’s [Magazine ’’ 

THE JANUARY Scribner's, beginning the nineteenth volume, 
contains the first chapters of J. M. Barrie’s new novel, *‘ Senti- 
mental Tommy,” which is to run through the year. A portrait 
of the author is given, and there are two illustrations by W. Hather- 
well. Tommy is avery small fellow, indeed, in these opening pages 
—a stranger from Thrums landed in the slums of London. The 
opening paragraph of the story gives usa glimpse of his future, 
but otherwise it is only his present of which we read, and the veil 
of what lies beyond for him in this vale is not rent in twain. 
Augustine Birrell writes of the late Frederick Locker, both as 
man and as poet; he deals also with his ancestry, tracing the 
bias for literature ‘‘ as an avocation rather than as the business of 
life,” to his great-grandfather, a barrister-at-law, commissioner 
of bankrupts and clerk of the companies of leather setters and 
clockmakers. One generation farther back we find Stephen 
Locker, who was a scrivener in the city of London, and prepared 
a complete edition of Bacon, which was not published during his 
lifetime, however, but used by Dr. Birch and Mr, Mallet in their 
edition of the philosopher, which appeared in 1765. Their obliga- 
tions to Stephen Locker were handsomely acknowledged in the 
preface to that edition, Mr. Birrell considers it almost impossible 
for anyone who was brought into close contact with Mr. Locker 
to consider either his works or his ways apart from a personality 
which ‘‘combined in an extraordinary degree an enchantingly 
gentle bearing, a kindness of heart that defies description, a keen 
perception, and (though in undertones) a rare incisiveness of 
speech.” He was uncompromisingly critical of his own verse; in 
fact, ‘* you might almost describe him as being on bad terms with 
himself"; none the less ‘‘he was far too good acritic not to 
know when he had succeeded, and he was compelled, half sorrow- 
fully, to admit that he had written some very good verses indeed.” 














Mr. Birrell speaks at length of him as a collector, especially of 
books, It will be remembered that Mr. Birrell’s first wife was 
Mr. Locker’s-daughter. 
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‘* Lippincott’s [Magazine’’ 

MR. RICHARD HENRY STODDARD contributes to this num- 
ber a reminiscent paper on Longfellow. ‘‘I have known,” he 
says, ‘‘more or less, most American poets who were worth know- 
ing, beginning in my early years with youngsters of my own age, 
Taylor, Boker, Read, Stedman, and continuing, as the years 





went on, with Bryant, Lowell, and Longfellow; and among my 
scanty pleasures of memory the most precious in my eyes are 
those connected with the hours when the orbit of my life inter- 
sected theirs in a happy conjunction. I recall as if it were yes- 
terday the day when I first met Taylor, and the night when, in 
Taylor’s room, I first met Boker, and other nights and days when 
I first met Read and Stedman; but I am not so sure of the sea- 
sons when I first met the masters, whom I approached with more 
reverence and an apprehension that was more than trepidation.” 
His paper deals with the quality of Longfellow’s poetry, and con- 
tains personal reminiscences, and some letters, in one of which 
Longfellow says :—‘‘ As to your estimate of Mrs. Stoddard’s lit- 
erary abilities, I do not wonder at it. You do not rate them abit 
too highly; and if her writings have not found that swift recog- 
nition which they merit, I hope it will not discourage her. Often 
the best things win their way slowly, but they are pretty sure of 
being found out sooner or later.” The complete novel of the 
month is ‘‘ Mrs. Crichton’s Creditor,”” by Mrs. Alexander, which 
is a respectable performance, readable enough and easily for- 
gotten. 








*¢ The Cosmopolitan” 

WE HARDLY recognized the magazine in the new cover it has 
donned with the new year, and we are free to admit that it does not 
please us as well as the old. The figure of the highly colored 
young woman is not attractive, and when we saw it on the news- 
stand we groaned in spirit, for we thought that a new magazine 
was to be forced upon us. The paper on ‘‘ Submarine Boats,” 
by W. A. Dobson, is likely to be the most read of all in the num- 
ber at the present time, when there is so much war talk going on. 
But those who are unwarlike in their tastes will read Julien 
Gordon’s paper—‘‘ Was George Eliot a Hypocrite?”’ We had 
never suspected the author of ‘‘ Adam Bede” of hypocrisy, so we 
turned with interest to see what Julien Gordon has to say on the 
subject. Her essay is provoked by the attacks of Ouida and 
Mrs. Lynn-Linton upon their distinguished countrywoman. We 
have already expressed our opinion of Mrs, Lynn-Linton’s remark- 
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able statements regarding George Eliot, and need not do so again. 
Julien Gordon has a greater appreciation of the extraordinary 
qualities of George Eliot than has Mrs. Lynn-Linton, and the an- 
swer she gives to her own question would not seem to prove this 
great woman a hypocrite. ——There are some pretty illustrations 
in this number of the magazine, and none prettier than those in 
the article on ‘‘ Amateur Photography of To-day.” Among the 
other illustrations which attract our attention are those by Mr. 
Peter Newell in Mr. Maurice Thompson's story, **A Jocund 
Feud,”’ Mr. Newell's head-piece is in his grotesque manner, but 
the other illustrations are more serious. They are not as admir- 
able as those he made for Mr. Stockton’s story in the December 
Scribner's, but are very good, and would be better if his pencil had 
not played such havoc with the noses of the men and women. 





‘* The Century Magazine” 


MR. MARION CRAWFORD opens the January Century with the 
first of a series of papers on Rome, illustrated by Mr. A. Cas- 
taigne, who is visiting the Eternal City for that purpose. If there 
is any American living who knows his Rome, it is Mr. Crawford. 
He was born there, if we are not mistaken, and -has spent 














the arger part of his lifethere. One could hardly get a better idea 
of this famous city than from what Mr. Crawford modestly calls 
‘* A I\Kaleidoscope of Rome.” IfMr. T. A. Janvier stays much 
longer in Provence, he will become as thoroughly identified with 
the Provengals as Mr. Crawford is with the Romans. His paper 
on ‘‘ A Feast Day on the Rhéne” is one of those delightful, yet 
at the same time exasperating, articles, the reading of which is not 
an unmixed pleasure, We are charmed with the descriptions, 
and wretched that we cannot see it all for ourselves. ——A striking 
feature of the number is ‘‘ Borchgrevink and Antarctic Explora- 
tion,” by Gen. A. W. Greely, with a paper by Borchgrevink him- 
self, on the first landing on the Antarctic Continent. Borchgrevink 
is a Norwegian, some thirty years of age, ‘‘of medium height 
and of modest mien, and has the typical. Scandinavian fairness of 
hair and floridity of complexion,” General Greely tells us. He 
adds that ‘‘his face gives signs of that determined spirit and fix- 
ity of purpose which Norse explorers have shown, from the early 
Vikings to this latest voyager.’’ Borchgrevink gives an account 
of the recent voyage of the whaler Antarctic, in which he sailed as 
acommon sailor for purposes of observation and experience. 
His adventures were thrilling, and his narration of them is bright 
and happy. The many illustrations in the article were made by 
the author.——JIn an article by C. M. Cady, we are toldof the 
‘* Responsibility Among the Chinese,’’ which unusual sense is said 
to pervade the entire Empire. Mr. Cady, who has lived in China, 
illustrates his statements with striking incidents of the workings 
of the system. 








‘*The North American Review” 

THE STAR ARTICLE in the January North American is the 
first of Mr, Gladstone's papers on ‘‘ Future Life, and the Condi- 
tion of Man Therein,” the text of the article being apparently 
founded on the life of Bishop Butler, which has been absorbing 
the ex-Premier’s attention for so long. Mr. Gladstone's articles 
on literature and politics are more easily digested by the average 
reader than those he writes on theology. At the same time, the 
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latter will have a wide reading in. England, for he is known to be 
a safe teacher, whereas he is not always regarded as safe and 
sound on political questions, No symposium ever published in 
The North American was read with greater interest than will be 
that.on ‘‘ Warships ’’—‘‘Speed in the American Warships,” by 
W. S. Aldrich, Professor of Mechanical Engineering in the Uni- 
versity of West Virginia; ‘‘ What is the Value of Speed in War- 
ships,” by Admiral C. H. Colomb, R. N,; ‘Naval Warfare 
Under Modern Conditions,”” by Admiral S. B. Luce, U.S. N.; 
and ‘‘The Influence of.the Airship on War,” by Lieut. John 
Cree, U.S.N. The timeliness of these papers will be readily ap- 
preciated, and the admirable selection of writers may be com- 
mended. If they had been written within the last three weeks, 
they could not be more interesting to the American or the English | 
reader. We think just now they will eclipse in interest Mr. Glad- 
stone’s theological utterances, ‘‘An indispensable condition in 
the creation of the typical navy is the creation of the power to use 
it intelligently,” says Admiral Luce, which is an admirable answer 
to those persons who think that too much learning is a dangerous 
thing in a military or naval officer, and who would, according to 
the statement of a writer in the current Harfer's, abolish the 
Naval Academy as an unnecessary training for the future naval 
officer. Admiral Luce illustrates his arguments by recent naval 
encounters, and concludes his paper by saying :—‘‘ Naval tactics 
have made little progress as an art since the days of Lissa, No 
one has yet reason to state authoritatively how the line of battle 
should be formed. It is still left to the commander-in-chief of a 
fleet to make his own disposition for battle," and this, he thinks, 
is fraught with danger. Lieut. Cree looks forward to the time 
when we shall fight our battles in mid-air, and argues that this 
will make wars shorter; ‘‘since the conflict of the air-ships will 
be the decisive factor of a battle, the relative importance of large 
armies and navies will be diminished."’ We think that it will be 
some time before battles are fought in the clouds, but we should 
be loath to say that such a thing will never be, What man may 
accomplish it is beyond the power of man to say. 








‘* The Forum” 

‘*QUANTUM mutatus ab illo” may be said to be the text of the 
anonymous author of the ‘‘ Reminiscences of an Editor” in this 
number. He has been, so he tells us, in newspaper work for 
about thirty years, and in that period has witnessed the growth 
of the strange changes of which we see the results to-day. The 
degeneration of the American newspaper he ascribes to different 
causes—the absence of great, soul-inspiring issues, like abolition 
and the preservation of the Union, among them. To the 7¥mes's 
exposure of the Tweed ring he traces ‘‘the newspaper tendency 
which has developed so strongly in the last twenty-five years— 
that, namely, of finding something to expose.” As to certain of 
the ‘‘great’’ dailies of to-day, what can be said about them that 
has not been said many times before in vain? Their circulations, 
at least, prove that, whatever the taste of part of the public may 
have been when they were started, that taste has been success- 
fully educated to like just that sort of thing. As for journalism, 
this writer denies that it is a profession :—‘‘ It is subject to none 
of the conditions which wofld entitle it tothe name, There are 
no recognized rules of conduct for its members, and no tribunal 
to enforce them, if there were."”" From which opinion we beg to 
differ somewhat.——We are glad to see at last an outspoken, un- 
compromising denunciation of ‘‘Church Entertainments.” It is 
by the Rev. William Bayard Hale, and contains accounts of en- 
tertainments of different kinds, given by congregations of differ- 
ent denominations, that are almost incredible. This desecration 
and vulgarization of religion is ascribed by this critic, at least in 
part, to ‘‘the luxury of having one hundred and forty sects.” 
We hope that his note of warning will achieve some good, 





**TicClure'’s Magazine” 

THE DEATH of Eugene Field hascalled forth a stream of rem- 
iniscences of his gentle nature, unending flow of humor and deep 
love of children. Mr. Cleveland Moffett has gathered many of 
these anecdotes from the dead poet’s friends—among them Mr. 
T. A. Van Laun and Dr, Gunsaulus—and made of them a sympa- 
thetic little appreciation of one of the most lovable of men, One 
of the stories refers to a little girl who wrote to Mr, Field, telling 
him how much pleasure his poems had given her, and stating that 
when she grew up she intended to be just such a writer as he was, 
‘* Following his usual kindly custom,” says Mr. Moffett, ** Field 
answered this letter, telling the child of the beauties of nature 
that surrounded him, of the twittering birds, and the lovely flowers 
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he had in sight from his window, and concluding :—‘ Now I must 
go out and shoot a buffalo for breakfast.’’’ The paper is accom- 
panied by selections from Field’s poems, with portraits of the 
children for whom they were written.——Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps Ward contributes to this number her reminiscences of 
** Life in Andover before the War.” Her father, as is well known, 
was Professor of Rhetoric in Andover Seminary, and her earliest 
memories are connected with the college town of which sh 

says:—‘‘I have not, at all stages of my life, held my presen 

opinion of Andover. There have been times when her gentle in- 
difference to the preoccupations of the world has stung me, as all 
serenity stings restlessness, * * * That Andover remains 
upon the map of Massachusetts yet, one does not dispute; but the 
Andover of New England theology—the Andover of a peculiar 
people, the Andover that held herself apart from the world and 
all that was therein—will soon become an interesting wraith.” 
The Andover of her youth was peopled by merry, pure-minded 
girls and jolly, self-respecting college-boys, as well as by staid theo- 
logians, The picture she draws of its social life seems almost to 
belong to a time beyond the ken of those now living. 





*¢ The Evergreen” 


THE AUTUMN NUMBER of this publication more than 
redeems the promise made by the Spring number, which we 
noticed some time ago, and in it Mr. Patrick Geddes & Col- 
leagues work manfully to advertise the larger Edinburgh, the 
European, not narrowly Scottish, town, interested in the Celtic 
Renaissance, the progress of French art and Belgian literature— 
one of the capitals of culture. Mr. J. Arthur Thomson deals, in 
‘*The Biology of Autumn,” with the fall of the leaf, the flight of the 
birds, the autumnal melancholy of the poets; and with next year’s 
buds and the return of the birdsin Spring. The editor writes in 
much the same strain of the ‘*Sociology of Autumn”; the 
Abbé Félix Klein foretells the passing of ‘‘ Le Dilettantisme”’; 
and the veteran geographer, Elisée Reclus, the coming of ‘La 
Citée du Bon Accord.”” The poetry, contributed by S, R. Crockett, 
Rosa Mulholland, Noél Paton and other writers, is, as in the first 
number, much above the magazine average; and the number con- 
tains the best Christmas tale that we have read for years, ‘‘ Mary 
of the Gael,” in which Fiona Macleod, dealing freely with 
old Gaelic and modern Scottish fancies, transports a Highland 
inn, and half the Clan Alpine, with piper and collies, to Bethle- 
hem in the time of King Herod. The decorations in what is called 
the ‘* Celtic’’ manner are ingenious and effective; but of the full- 
page pictures we can praise only Mr. John Duncan’s ‘‘ Bacchus 
and Silenus,” which would stand comparison with a good Greek 
vase drawing. 





TMagazine Notes 

THE frontispiece of the January Review of Reviews consists of 
‘* The Emperor William’s Cartoon "—a political drawing showing 
the dangers of socialism and anarchy, and appealing to the nations 
of Europe to withstand them. The castle of Hohenzollern occu- 
oes a puzzling position in the foreground. Mr. Stead devotes a 
ong article to the Sultan of Turkey; and among the portraits we 
note one of the author of ‘‘ Monte-Cristo,”’ labelled ‘‘ the late Al- 
exandre Dumas, Fils.” Richard Gottheil reviews Leroy-Beaulieu’s 
‘* Israel Among the Nations”; Jacob A. Riis writes of ‘‘ The 
Jews of New York”; and Albert Shaw contributes a paper on 
the much-discussed ‘‘ New Constitution of South Carolina.” 

Beginning with its January number, Romance will cease to be 
devoted solely to fiction. It will pay special attention to illustra- 
tions, and reduce its price to five cents, 

The December Looker-On is an excellent number. Music and 
the drama occupy about the same space; literature is less gener- 
ously treated. Among the contents we mark, en passant, ‘‘ The 
Influence of the Poets on Music,” by Louis C. Elson, and Mr. 
Finck’s ‘‘ Musical Comment and Gossip ’—a department that is as 
entertaining as it is instructive. me 

The current number of Zhe Strand Magazine contains an 
article on ‘‘ The Handwriting of John Ruskin,” with numerous 
facsimiles. 

The December Badminton Magasine contained an article on 
‘International Athletics,” by Montague Shearman, dealing with 
the New York-London Athletic Club and Yale-Cambridge compe- 
titions of last autumn; and a very entertaining paper on ‘‘ Skilé- 
bning in Norway,” by Mrs. Alec Tweedie—a sport which must be 
magnificently adapted to some parts of this country. 
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The Lounger 


I WONDER how Mr. Thomas Hardy feels about the reception 
of ‘“Jude the Obscure.” I never knew a book to get a more 
general slating than this, and yet its author, if he reads his critics, 
must admit that their attitude is that of sorrow rather than of 
anger. ‘*‘ Why did he doit?” the admirers of his earlier stories 
ask, ‘‘ and what does he mean by it?” The pity of it most of us 
feel, and we wonder what has happened to an author from 
whom we had reason to expect better things. The most severe 
attack upon the book I find in 7he Bookman, signed with the 
initial ‘* P.,” which I take to be that of the editor, Prof. Harry 
Thurston Peck. He does not find the saving grace of literary 
merit in it, and brands it as one of the most objectionable books 
he has ever read ‘‘ in any language whatsoever.” As Prof. Peck 
reads French as readily as English, this is a pretty serious charge. 


* * 


The Animals’ Friend reprints one of the most realistic scenes 
from ‘‘ Jude.” It is the scene that occupies the‘first four pages of 
Chapter X., and the participants, it may be remembered, are 
Jude, Arabella and their pig. The editor appreciates what Mr. 
Hardy says about the brutality of pig-sticking and characterizes 
him as a merciful man, 

* * * 


I AM HOPING for a reaction against some of the present 
tendencies in fiction. I should like to see a bonfire made up of the 
‘* women who,” the Lord Ormonts and their Amintas, the Judes 
and their Arabellas and Sues—kindled with Yellow Asters and 
Yellow Books and other combustible stuff. Perhaps it might be 
well to give the Heavenly Twins a roasting at this fire, and to 
throw in some of Hamlin Garland’s recent work. I’m sure that 
it would burn, for it is very dry. On the top of the pile I should 
like to place a book that was sent to me from Chicago by the 
author—a woman, I regret to say,—who sees all of the foregoing 
books and goes them not only one but several better, or worse, I 
should say. I have no intention of naming this book, for I donot 
propose to have the sale of one copy on my conscience. The 
point of the story is unspeakable, but, strange to say, I do not 
think that the author had any intention of writing a vulgar or im- 
moral book. I believe that she thought her plot original (let us 
hope that it is: I should not like to think that there were any 
others like it), and was pleased at having a new idea. The book 
is thoroughly common as well. The writer apparently knows 
nothing of the world. A man who smokes is to her a bad man. 
A drunkard is regarded with more leniency by most people than 
a smoker is by her, and yet this unworldly woman has written a 
book that, I venture to say, will not be reviewed in any reputable 
journal, if it is read in its entirety by the reviewer. 


* * & 


H. R., IN THE course of a readable letter to the London Author, 
says that ‘‘in no department of literature are there fewer open- 
minded experts than in fiction.” 1 should like a proof of this as- 
sertion. It seems to me that the important novels receive digni- 
fied and open-minded treatment. The unimportant ones receive 
little or no consideration—and such they perhaps deserve. I don’t 
know just what H. R. means by ‘‘ open-minded experts.”” Fic- 
tion is not like botany, or astronomy, or sociology, which may be 
reviewed by an acknowledged expert on those subjects. As far 
as my experience goes, there is no standard by which to measure 
fiction. Reviewers of equal intelligence are as wide apart as the 

oles in their estimate. To one reviewer George Meredith is an 
nspiration and a joy, to another he is exasperating and tire- 
some. Opinions differ as to the merits of ‘‘ Jude the Obscure,” 
and even ‘‘ Trilby” has had its critics. In fiction, as in food, 
what is one man’s meat is another man’s poison. 


*. * * 


MR. STEAD is nothing if not inventive. His restless mind 
seizes every opportunity for startling the world. If it is not spooks, 
it is baby exchanging, if not penny poets, it is penny novels. The 
last are his latest scheme. The penny poets made a success, and 
now, he argues, as ‘‘ there are ten people who read novels for one 
who reads poetry, a series of penny popular editions (abridged to 
a manageable compass) of the best novels in the world would have 
ten times as great a sale.” No one who has anything to do, 
he argues, ‘‘ has time to read all the best novels of the best 
authors.”” So Mr. Stead proposes to do his reading for him:— 
‘* Each number would be complete in itself.” Whoever read the 
‘Penny Popular’ would have the narrative in condensed form, with 
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a reproduction in full of all the best chapters, the most famous 
scenes, the most brilliant descriptions of character, and the most 
thrilling incidents.” The masterpieces of our best novelists, he 
estimates, average from 200,000 to 300,000 words, These he 
thinks he can condense ‘‘ into 30,000 or 40,000, without entirely 
destroying the aroma of the original; and without omitting any of 
the best passages of the author.” He will begin this Liebig 
library early in the present month with Mr. Rider Haggard’s 
‘* She” (one of the masterpieces of fiction!), having made a satis- 
factory arrangement with its publishers. The first edition will be 
250,090 copies. Mr. Stead gives the titles of fifty-two novels 
which he proposes to include in his Library. With the exception of 
**Sae,” the list is a pretty good one, but I protest against the muti- 
lation of the stories, Perhaps some would be improved by con- 
densation, but the condensing should have been done by the au- 

. thors, I don’t think that a Penny Library of docked fiction would 

take in this country. 

* * * 

Mr. T. B. Aldrich has sent the following letter to the Boston 
Transcript:—‘* Soms verses called ‘The Ideal Husband,’ and hav- 
ing my name attached to them as the author, are being extensively 
reprinted by the newspapers, I beg leave tc say—and it gives me 
great pleasure to say it—that I am not the author of those verses,” 
Is it possible that another gentleman of the same name wrote 
them? There are two writers of fiction named Mary E. Wilkins, 
there are two W. H. Bishops, and a second Mary J. Holmes has 
recently appeared in the (more or less) literary field. Mr. and 
Mrs, T. B. Aldrich, Mrs. J. T. Fields and Miss Sarah Orne 
Jewett are about to take a trip to the West Indies, which will last 
several weeks. 

: ** * 

I USED TO THINK that I had rather be a successful novelist 
than anything else, but now I think that I had rather be an art 
student. The latter may not make as much money, but he has 
such a good time! Not only he, but she: I don’t know but that 
she has the better time. I have been in the mountains and seen 
her serenely sitting under the shade of a tree while sketching the 
distant peaks; I have seen her at the seashore snuggled under her 
white umbrella, industriously transferring the rolling surf to can- 
vas; and I have seen her in the Louvre, perched on a stepladder, 
carefully copying the works of the masters, and she is in each and 
all of these circumstances supremely happy. She is an ‘‘ art- 
student,” and her heart beats high at the thought. There may 
be more of the student than of the artist in her work, but that is 
nothing: she lives in her ideals and no one can rob her of that bliss. 
No matter how poor she may be, she manages to pay for her in- 
struction, and to travel. You see her in every picturesque quarter 
of the globe. 

te ee 

Now SHE Is going to Spain with Mr. Chase to copy Valasquez 
on his own ground, with the clicking of castanets and the picking 
of mandolins ringing in her ears. Mr. Chase is going to have a 
studio in Madrid. I can see it now. If his studio in New 
York was so well worth seeing, what will his studio in Madrid 
be? I envy those art-students, and would give a great deal to 
see that Spanish studio, but I hate to think of the beautiful studio 
in Tenth Street as a thing of the past. Not only is it filled with 
associations of the painter’s art, but that of the musician also, for 
there Paderewski has held us enthralled, there we have listened 
to the stars of the opera, and there, oh there, surrounded by 
everything picturesque, in the half-light of colored lanterns, to 
the plaintive notes of the guitar and the sharp tones of the man- 
dolin, have we not seen Carmencita dance? 

** * 


AFTER THE Spanish trip Mr. Chase will take his pupils to Hol- 
land. This will bring the art itinerary down to 1897, after which 
Mr. Chase will abandon the teaching of art and devote himself 
entirely to painting. He has recently bought a house in Stuy- 
vesant Square, and there he will have his studio, But none of the 
old things will be found in the new place, All the effects in the 
Tenth Street studio—the paintings, tapestries, bronzes, brasses, 
porcelains and furniture—will be sold, even the famous and valu- 
able collection of finger-rings, probably the finestin America. Mr. 
Chase has the true spirit of the collector—sell out and begin 

in. Well, this gives other collectors a chance. I am sure 
that this successful teacher’s determination to cut short his teach- 
ing after a year or two more will fill many a heart with dismay. 
Mr. Chase has done a great deal for the art-student, and, to be 
fair, the art-student has done a great deal for Mr. Chase. 
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London Letter 


ON TUESDAY EVENING, at the Holborn Restaurant, the So- 
ciety of Illustrators dined together in celebration of the publica- 
tion that day of ‘‘A London Garland,” an anthology of verse 
collected by Mr. W. E. Henley, and illustrated by the Society 
itself. There were about 150 ladies and gentlemen present, and 
Sir James Linton presided. Unfortunately Mr. Henley was not 
well enough to be present himself: a letter from him was read 
during the evening. Among the guests at the high table were 
Mr. Austin Dobson, Sir Frank Lockwood, Mrs. Pennell, Mrs. 
Phil May, Mrs. Charles Whibley, Mr. Ashby Sterry, Mr. Walter 
Crane and Mr. Arthur Symons, The toast of the evening, ‘‘ Suc- 
cess to ‘A London Garland,’ was proposed by Mr. Frederick 
Macmillan, and responded to by-Mr. Alfred Parsons, who quoted 
from Mr. Henley’s letter the editor's sentiment that London is the 
most beautiful and suggestive city inthe world, and expressed a 
hope that the book might count for something in the development 
of that desired man who should do for London in verse and in 
black-and-white what Charles Dickens alone contrived to do for 
it in prose. Mr, Walter Crane spoke of ‘‘Illustration”; and 
Journalism had its sponsors in Mr. Harry Cust, who conducts Zhe 
Pall Mall, and in Mr, Henry Norman, literary editor of The 
Daily Chronicle, Literature was represented by Mr. Robert 
Barr, the American writer of short stories under the pseudonym 
of ‘Luke Sharp.” For the guests Sir Frank Lockwood spoke 
with his accustomed wit and good humor,: Various schools of 
drawing were characteristically represented, Mr, Bernard Part- 
ridge rubbing shoulders with Mr. Aubrey Beardsley; Mr. Joseph 
Pennell with Mr. Townsend, The opinions of ‘' Autolycus” 
upon the Holborn cookery are not recorded, 

The Comtesse de Brémont yesterday haled Mr, W. S. Gilbert 
into the law-courts to answer a charge of libel. It will per- 
haps be remembered that some months ago, when ‘* His Ex- 
cellency” was in rehearsal, that lady desired to interview Mr, 
Gilbert in behalf of S¢, Paul's. The librettist, however, was un- 
willing, and replied niger that his fee was twenty guineas. 
The lady responded that she hoped to write his obituary notice for 
nothing; and Mr. Gilbert forthwith sent the correspondence to Zhe 

Times. Now, it happened that in his letter he had described the 
lady as ‘‘ styling herself the Comtesse de Brémont,” and had, 
moreover, mentioned that she ‘‘ was known to him by repute.” 
These phrases were taken by the plaintiff to imply innuendoes (1) 
that she was not a Comtesse by right, and (2) that her repute was 
tarnished. Hence this suit. Mr. Gilbert apparently was less 
humorous in the box than upon the stage; andthe only sone 
uttered in the case was the Lord Chief Justice's condemnation 
the interview craze. The jury found for Mr. Gilbert, though the 
editor of St. Paul's assured the court that the Comtesse’s work 
was invariably marked by discretion and taste. 

I mentioned last week that Mr. Stephen Crane was making an 
immense success here with ‘‘ The Red Badge of Courage.” I 
now learn that the January number of The New Review will con- 
tain a critical appreciation of his work from the pen of Mr, George 
Wyndham ; and that a month later the same magazine will print a 
new story by Mr. Crane, dealing with dn aspect of war, E 
day there is a fresh review in some paper or other, and on 
sides the eulogy has become unanimous. He is certainly the author 
of the hour, 

Mr. Fisher Unwin has this week published a second series of 
his ‘‘Good Reading about Many Books,” in which his authors 
prattle pleasantly of themselves and their creations. This Second 
Series is, I think, more entertaining than the first, chiefly because 
it deals with writers less known to the general public. It is also 
fortunate in a clever frontispiece Mr. Pennell and a set of 
characteristic verses by ‘‘Hans Breitmann,”” The latter hasa 
good deal of its author’s easy and garrulous felicity. A great 
deal of expectation, by the by, is concentrated on Ci is, the 
new review which Mr, Unwin is to publish on New Year's day. 
The contents of the first number promise well. In shape it will 
resemble the existing Contemporary; and be wrapped in a red- 
brown cover which, if somewhat crude in tone, will catch the eye 
from the book-stalls. 

The private press of Mr. Daniel, at Oxford, has hitherto pro- 
duced volumes whose circulation is confined to the fortunate few 
who enjoy Mr. Daniel’s acquaintance, His next book, I hear, will 
find a wider public, as it is to be issued (of course, in a strictly 
limited edition) bythe Bodley Head. It will be a volume of Keats, 
printed in celebration of his centenary, and will contain the odes, 

lyrics and sonnets. There will be a beautiful portrait of the poet, 
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reproduced from a drawing by Joseph Severn, which was for some 
time in the possession of Canon Dixon. This picture has never 
before been published ; and the little book is safe to be a treasure 
to the book-lover. 

The theatres prepare busily for Christmas. At the Lyceum the 
afternoon pantomime will be ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” with the agile 
and ingenious Mr. Lauri as Man Friday. It is rumored that he 
will not utter a word of English during the entire course of the 
entertainment, On Jan. 7 we are to have ‘‘ The Prisoner of 
Zenda” at the St. James’s.. I hear that Mr. Anthony Hope is de- 
lighted with the scenery, and even more pleased with Mr. 
Alexander. The forest is to be an especially beautiful set. 
At the Adelphi, to-morrow night, there will be a new military 
drama, ‘‘One of the Best,” for which Mr. Seymour Hicks has 
collaborated with Mr. George Edwardes; and om Monday the 
Duke of York’s Theatre will put forth a piece of the same type, 
to be called ‘‘ Tommy Atkins.” Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s new 
play, tentatively calied ‘* Michael and the Lost Angel,” will be 
produced at the Lyceum on Jan. 8. The sudden removal of 
**Romeo and Juliet” was somewhat of a surprise, as the revival 
was generally believed to be doing well. Mr, Willard is drawing 
full houses, meanwhile, to ‘‘ The Professor’s Love Story,” in 
which Miss Annie Hughes plays the part originally associated 
with Miss Bessie Hatton, and plays it charmingly. 

Early in the coming year Mr. Augustine Birrell will publish a 
small volume of reminiscences of his late father-in-law, Frederick 
Locker-Lampson. This should be a delightful book: the subject 
has plenty of possibility, and Mr. Birrell’s light touch should suit it 
exactly. Another book of some importance which will see the light 
in January is ‘‘The Memoirs of General Lejeune,” from 1780 to 
1814. These notes were printed during their author’s lifetime, 
and circulated privately; but not more than two or three copies 
are now known to exist. 

Looking back upon these paragraphs, I fear that there has not 
been much news to send you this week, The pity is the greater; 
for, with such stirring discursions abroad, who can say how long 
America may be disposed to continue ina friendly correspondence 
with England! One may hope for the best: for, after all, itis a 
season of peace and of goodwill! 


LONDON, 21 Dec, 1895, 


The Drama 
‘¢ Carmen”’ 
THE ANNOUNCEMENT that Miss Olga Nethersole was to ap- 
pear in a dramatic version of Prosper Mérimée’s story, especially 
repared for her by Mr. Henry Hamilton, attracted a large and 
rilliant audience to the Empire Theatre, the other evening, but 
the experiment did not prove an artistic success, although there 
was a considerable amount of more or less enthusiastic applause. 
Miss Nethersole has some rare gifts and accomplishments, in- 
cluding that of versatility, but the character of the fascinating, 
fickle and reckless Gypsy girl lies out of her present range. Her 
impersonation was curiously deficient in grace, buoyancy, true 
coquetry and general seductiveness, although rich in personal 
beauty. It might be unjust to say that she failed to comprehend 
the temperament of the part, but she certainly did not give it ex- 
pression, In her effort to emphasize the girl's bold and passion- 
ate nature, she was guilty of inartistic exaggerations which 
degraded the character to a far lower intellectual and moral level 
than it is supposed to occupy and deprived it of nearly all interest 
or sympathy. The worst of it was that, although in her por- 
trayal of passion she adopted the frankest and most realistic 
methods—venturing, indeed, upon the extreme edge of decency, 
if she did not cross it,—she created no illusion of real ardor, 
while she dissipated all sense of poetry or romance. In a word, 
she contrived to offend good taste without offering any valid ex- 
cuse—such as a thrilling dramatic effect—in palliation. 

In the last two acts, when the emotion is of a fiercer kind, she 
was much more successful. She presented a striking and pictur- 
esque figure as she consulted the cards in the smugglers’ retreat, 
and reached a fine frenzy of anger and apprehension during the 
preliminaries of the duel between Don José and Lucas. In the 
death-scene, also, she was uncommonly effective, but her per- 
formance, as a whole, was a disappointment, not only on account 
of its coarseness, but in its lack of artistic sense, to say nothing 
of actual inspiration, Perhaps she might have acquitted herself 
better, if she had had more hopeful material to deal with. Robbed 
of music and all graces of literary description, the story of Car- 
men resolves itself into melodrema of a very common type, and 
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Mr, Hamilton has done nothing to elevate it. He has contented 
himself with following the general lines of the opera and adding 
a quantity of very flimsy and slovenly dialogue. Such incidents 
as he has invented are not improvements. The general per- 
formance is fair, Mr. Leicester, Mr. Lablache, Miss Effie Shan- 
non and Miss Leighton playing the most important parts. The 
scenery is beautiful. 


The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 
FREDERICK MACMONNIES, the sculptor, is expected home from 
Paris on Jan. 20, to stay a week or two, His American home is 
in Brooklyn, 


—The late Thomas Hovenden’s picture, ‘‘ Breaking the Home 
Ties,’’ which has been on exhibition in Philadelphia for some 
time, is to be exhibited in various Western cities. The proceeds 
will be devoted to founding a Thomas Hovenden Scholarship in 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


—Verestchagin uses his right hand in painting his famous 
works, although he lost the thumb thereof long ago. The middle 
finger of the same hand is lamed, as the result of a shot-wound 
received on the battle-field, and its small bones were partially 
scattered by a fall which broke, also, his right arm. Though 
maimed, the hand seems to be perfectly useful, and evidently is 
preferred by its owner to its mate. 


—The late William Wetmore Story’s will leaves his Paris 
studio and his marble statues tohisson Julian; the studioin Rome 
and his plaster statues, casts, models, sketches, etc., are left to 
his other son, Waldo, with sealed instructions as to their final dis- 
position, 

—A copy of the portrait by Prudhomme, believed to be of 
Mozart, which has recently been acquired for the Louvre, is on 
exhibition at Klackner’s Gallery. The copyist, Miss Elizabeth 
Fullick, has been happy in reproducing the color, the handling 
and, above all, the sweetness of sentiment for which the painter 
of the original picture is famous, The copy is in oils. 


—The series of portraits of Lincoln to be published with his 
‘* Life” in McClure's will cover a period of twenty years, and con- 
sist of reproductions of every photograph, ambrotype, daguerro- 
type, drawing or painting of Lincoln known to exist—some fifty 
in number. 

—In acommunication to The Atheneum, Mr. Buxton Forman 
declares that the portrait of Fanny Keats in the possession of 
Mr. John Gilmer Speed is not an original, as stated by the latter 
(see McClure's Magasine for Oct.), but a copy of the‘ original 
portrait painted for Mr. Forman in 1879 at Madrid, by her son 
Juan. ‘*On 30 Jan, 1884," Mr. Forman continues, ‘* Mrs. 
Llanos wrote to me of her correspondence with her niece, Mrs. 
Speed, and mentioned that a portrait intended for that lady had 
not been seen by her, having in fact been dispatched just after 
her death, * * * I heard no more of the picture sent to 
America till the recent arrival of McClure’s Magazine.” The 
picture reproduced in that magazine is ‘‘an exact replica” of Mr. 
Forman’s portrait, but ‘‘thé subtle variation of minute lines in 
the face has slightly softened the expression of the mouth,” 


A *Little’’ Matter 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC:— 


I wonder what contagion or magic there isin the word ‘‘ Little.” 
Since Miss Alcott wrote about ‘‘ Little Men” and ‘ Little Wo- 
men” we have had Eugene Field’s two ‘ Little’ volumes of 
profitable verse and prose—the adjective being used by him 
with that touch of lightness and humor, however, which trans- 
formed it somewhat. Then, among other volumes—for the com- 
plete American list is not necessary to give here,—we have had 
‘*Little Journeys to the Homes of Good Men and Great,” 
‘*A Little Journey in the World,” ‘ Little Rivers” and ‘‘ The 
Little Room, and Other Stories.”” The last of these, and ‘*Two 
Little Pilgrims’ Progress,” use the adjective as properly descrip- 
tive, and not fancifully, as it was necessarily used long ago in 
‘* Little Red Ridinghood.”’ But now appears an English writer 
who has a book under his arm, or forthcoming, which isa ‘* Little 
Journey in America,” 

Doesallthis, or so much of it, seem appropriate? And is there no 
danger that the adjective or the public will become weary by-and-by 
of its strained use, which has some time since passed its novelty? 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., 21 Dec. 1895. JOEL BENTON. 
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Current Comment 
THE RIGHT TO REPRINT.—An interesting point in the law of 
literary property is raised by the correspondence in 7he Critic of 
Oct. 26 and Nov. 2, concerning the reprinting of a story by Mrs. 


R. H. Davis without her permission. The publisher, it seems, 
claims that, having bought certain property—apparently the good 
will of a defunct periodical—he acquired the right to republish 
any contribution thereto. He did this in the case of Mrs, Davis's 
story without even mentioning that it had been previously printed. 
Now this is a matter not provided for by our statutes, nor has 
such a case, to our knowledge, come to trial in this country; but, 
in default of specific statutory provision, our courts usually follow 
English precedents, and we have one applicable in the case of the 
Bishop of Hereford vs. Griffin, in 1848. The Bishop had written 
an article for an encyclopzdia, and some years later the defend- 
ant, having bought the copyright of this, reissued the plaintiff's 
article in another form. He was, however, enjoined from con- 
tinuing the publication, the Judge holding that the copyright rests 
in the author except in so far as he specifically parts with it, and 
that the right to publish in one form did not authorize the use of 
the same matter in another form. The opinion is given at length 
in The Literary World of March 25, 1848. As Miss Mary E. 
Wilkins made a similar complaint a year or two since, it would 
appear that American authors are not aware of their rights in the 
premises.— Zhe Evening Post, 


* * * 


NOVELS AND STOVES,— The Critic, suppressing the name of 
its correspondent, quotes the following sentences from the letter 
of a stove-dealer out in Illinois :—‘‘ Please could you advise me a 
work which might inform me accurately how to read and write 
the good novel? I shall consider panier under ever so many ob- 
ligations to you for such a favor from your hands.” The good 
novel is much like a stove. The metal of its parts is run white- 
hot into the mold of the imagination and riveted with a plot; and 
the whole is then polished with the stove-rag of literary grace; 
and there you are!—New York Recorder. 


* * &* 


ROCHEFORT SKETCHED.—Under the title of ‘‘ Les Aventures 
de ma Vie,’’ Henri Rochefort began, some time ago, to publish 
his memoirs in the daily feus//eton of Le Jour. The appearance 
of his memoirs has caused the greatest excitement in Paris, and 
the paper is to-dayin every one’shands. The most singular figure 
among French journalists is undoubtedly that of the editor of the 
Intransigeant. He may be described in a few words: Born a 
pamphleteer, he has lived a pamphleteer, and will die a pamphlet- 
eer. In fact, he might be called a French Swift, but that the 
sting of his pen is mitigated by Gallic good humor and Parisian 
blague. He has written plays and novels; he has been deputy to 
the Chamber; and he was a member of the temporary govern- 
ment of 1870 in besieged Paris; but, in point of fact, he is 
neither dramatic author, novelist, nor politician. He is a journal- 
ist—journalist to the backbone—and, what is more, an opposition 
journalist. A pitiless mocker, with the heavy strokes of his racy 
satire, he is able only to destroy; you must never ask him to re- 
build, Formidable on the offensive, he is ignorant of defensive 
strategy.—Pards Letter in San Francisco Argonaut. 


Educational Notes 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made by the Johns Hopkins Press of the 
Journal of Experimental Medicine, to be issued by Prof. William 
H. Welsh of the Johns Hopkins University and twelve associate ed- 
itors, representing Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Pennsylvania, Mich- 
igan and McGill Universities, Three of the associate editors, 
Profs. Howell, Abel and Osler, are members of the Faculty of 
Johns Hopkins. This publication makes the periodicals regularly 
issued from the Johns Hopkins Press eleven in number. Among 
the others are 7he American Journal of Mathemiedtics, edited by 
Profs. Newcomb and Craig; Zhe American Chemical Journal, 
edited by Prof. Remsen; 7he American Journal of Philology, 
edited by Prof. Gildersleeve; ‘‘ Studies from the Biological Lab- 
oratory’ and ‘* Memoirs from the Biological Laboratory,” both 
edited by Prof. Brooks; ‘‘ Studies in History and Politics,” edited 
by Prof. Adams; ‘‘ Contributions to Assyriology,” edited by Prof. 
Haupt; and three journals of more general character, the Johns 
Hopkins ** University Circulars,” ‘* Hospital Bulletin” and ‘* Hos- 
pital Reports.” Numerous other journals edited by professors of 
the University are not published by the Johns Hopkins Press, 
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such “« the Modern Language Notes, edited by Prof. Elliott, 





and tt ‘* Publications of the Modern Language Association of 
Amer. .u,” edited by Prof. Bright. 


The Department of Psychology at Johns Hopkins University, 
which has been closed since Prof. Stanley Hall’s accept- 
ance of the Presidency of Clark University, is to be reopened. 
Dr. Herbert Nichols, formerly of Harvard, has been appointed a 
lecturer in psychology. 

Prof. Woodrow Wilson, who is writing-a series of articles on 
Washington for Harper's Monthly, was pores from Princeton 
in 1879, studied law at the University of Virginia, and practised 
at Atlanta, Ga. He took a post-graduate course in history and 
politics at Johns Hopkins, and is a Ph.D. and an LL.D. He was 
Associate Professor of History and Political Science at Bryn Mawr 
College 1885-88, In the latter year he was elected to the chair of 
history and political economy at Wesleyan University. He has 
written a work on ‘‘ Congressional Government: a Study in Amer- 
ican Politics” (1885), which in England has been accepted as an 
authority on American institutions. 

A revised edition, in two volumes, of the excellent ‘* Little 
Nature Studies for Little People,’ selected from the writings of 
John Burroughs and edited by Mary E, Burt, was published by 
Ginn & Co, on Jan 1. 

Mrs. Elizabeth G. Kelly of Chicago, who has already endowed 
the University of that city with a women’s dormitory, will erect 
on the’ University campus a chapel to cost $100,000, to be 
known as the Kelly Memorial Chapel, in memory of her brother. 
The University has no chapel building at present, 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co, have in press ‘‘ The Number Con- 
cept: Its Origin and Development,” by Prof. Levi L. Conant; 
and a translation of Erdmann’s ‘‘ Grundriss der Logik und Meta- 
physik,” by Dr, B. C. Burt. 

The Columbia University Press will publish shortly, through 
Macmillan & Co,, a life of the late President F. A, P. Barnard, 
prepared by John Fulton of Philadelphia, at the request of Mrs, 
Barnard. The author traces Dr. Barnard’s educational career in 
the South, as well asthe development of Columbia College under 
his direction, . 

Dr. W. B. Shober of Lehigh Univeféity is translating for 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co, Dr. Ludwig Gattermann's ‘‘ Die Praxis 
des Organischen Chemikers,”’ 


Few American educators were better known than Mr, Norman 
A. Calkins, who died last month at the age of seventy-three, His 
whole life had been devoted to educational work, as teacher, 
lecturer, editor, author and college president. He had long been 
conspicuously identified with the National Educational Associa- 
tion, ~ 

The prominent women's clubs of Baltimore, the Woman's 
Literary Club, the Arundel Club and the Quadriga Club, are all 
maintaining extensive courses in literary instruction and criticism 
during the winter. 





The Critic's sixteenth year (new volume) begins this week. 
Now is the time to send new subscription or renewal. 


Notes 


THE REPORT that Alfred Austin was to be Lord Tennyson's 
successor in the Laureateship has been confirmed, his appoint- 
ment being one of the New Year's budget of royal honors. Mr. 
Austin has been a prolific writer, but at sixty he has made but 
little reputation as a poet. One thing, however, he has in eom- 
mon with his predecessor: his Christian name, ‘Tennyson has 
occasionally been called Alfred the Great. He will be called so 
oftener, hereafter. 

—Dr. Berdoe, a well-known writer on Robert Browning and 
his works, has prepared for Messrs. Macmillan & Co. a volume 
on the evidences cf Christianity from Browning's point of view. 

—Owen Hall, whose novel, ‘‘ The Track of a Storm,” is hav- 
ing a successful run, will shortly appear in his original réle of 
short-story writer in Lippincott’s Magazine. Among the new 
publications of J. B. Lippincott Co. are ‘‘ The Hill Caves of 
Yucatan,” by Henry C. Mercer; and ‘* The Wonders of Modern 
Mechanism,” a popular work on recent inventions. 

—H. B. Nims & Co., the well-known old-book concern of 
Troy, N. Y., have made a general assignment. The liabilities 
amount to about $65,000; assets unknown. 
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—‘‘Old Faiths and New Facts,” by W. W. Kinsley, is to be 
published shortly by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. The author 
aims to show how far the facts brought to light by modern scien- 
tific research modify or confirm the time-honored faiths of 
Christendom. 


—‘‘ Rudyard Kipling was in the city yesterday,” said last Sun- 
day's Zribune. ‘Mr. Kipling wears glasses and dresses very 
fag rag Something of the fun that shines in his stories twinkles 

his eye, but he is cold and forbidding to strangers. Mr. Kip- 
ling has a beautiful home up in Vermont, and he spends mogt of 
his time there, and is said to be busy writing another story, but 
he could not be induced to say anything whatever about his work 
or his plans yesterday.” Mr. Kipling has not been living at his 
home at Brattleboro, lately, but at Waite, Vermont. 


—The newspapers that sent John Oliver Hobbes back to Eng- 
land two weeks ago anticipated the date of her departure. Mrs. 
Craigie is still in this country. 


—The courts of Rouen, France, have issued a judgment for $500 
against Prof, Cesare Lombroso and his publisher, for plagiarism. 
The plaintiff, M. Crépieux, author of a book on the Writing of 
the Sick, charged that Lombroso had taken an entire chapter from 
this work and used it in his own book on graphology, published last 
spring. 

—According to the Journal des Débats, the complete catalogue 
of the library of Ernest Renan has just been published, ‘‘It will 
be well,” says the paper, ‘‘to add it to the writer’s own works, 
for it is the bibliography of what he accomplished. Renan was 
not a bibliophile, and doubtless he took comparatively little interest 
in the form of a work. Books were for him, above all, tools. . In 
turning over the leaves of his catalogue you enter really into the 
laboratory where all his life long he pursued unremittingly his sci- 
entific work, The Oriental and Biblical collection is incomparably 
rich, It includes more than 3000 works. There are to be found 
all the books, reviews and pamphiets which he consulted for his 
exegetical, philological, archzological and historical studies. 
These books Renan loved as the companions of his great labors, 
He often expressed the hope that after his death they would not 
be dispersed. It is his yea wish that that desire should be 
fulfilled. They would like to dispose of the library as a whole, or 
at least not to let the richest portion of ite-namely, the Oriental 
collection—be sold by auction. It is to be hoped that in France 
or abroad some public or private library may buy these books and 
preserve intact this great storehouse of erudition, whence issued 
the scientific work of one of the highest intelligences of our cen- 
tury.” 

—The body of Sergius Stepniak was cremated at Woking, 
England, on Dec, 28. Among those present were John Burns, 
Tom ' Mann, Prince Krapotkine, William Morris and a number 
of socialist refugees of different nationalities. 

—The General Term of the Supreme Court has reversed the 
judgment in the case of Frank W. Sanger against Thomas H. 
French, in which ex-Surrogate Rollins, as referee, held that a 
contract existed between them, under which Sanger was to 
have a half interest in all the plays owned by Samuel French & 
Son, of which firm Thomas H, French was a member. The 
action was brought for an accounting of the profits of the play 
** Little Lord Fauntleroy.” Sanger asserted that he had a half 


interest, dnd that there was a verbal, not a written, contract. The 
Court has ordered a new trial. The amount involved is nearly 
$70,000. 
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—Notwithstanding her many duties as editor of Harper's 
Bazar, Mrs. Sangster finds time to do much outside work. She 
has a regular department in Harjer’s Round Tadle, and now it is 
announced that she has just written a serial story that will be pub- 
lished in that periodical. 


—Arrangements are in progress for the publication, in England, 
of a library edition of Mr. George Meredith's novels. A library 
edition of all but his later novels was published some time ago by 
Messrs, Roberts Bros, 


—A. C. R. writes from Philadelphia:—‘‘ The correspondent 
of the London Chronicle, whom you quote anent the phrase ‘It 
goes without saying,’ should not spend all his wrath upon ‘the 
language of Milton, Swift, etc.,’ for he might be equally objurga- 
tory in the matter of the French ‘ Cela va sans dire’; and surely 
many of your readers have heard many times, in the Rhenish 
countries, as I have, ‘Es geht ohne Gesprach,’ which, while 
not very elegant, seems to serve a useful purpose among the Ger- 
man folk, as a comment upon some commonplace truism.” [We 
have:never heard the German expression quoted by our correspon- 
dent, nor seen it in print. Eps, THE CRITIC.] 





Publications Received 


American Literature: Selections from American Authors. No. 3 

Meadville, Pa : Flood & Vincent. 
Anderson, Duncan. Scottish Folk-Lore. J. Selwin Tait & Sons. 
Benedix’s Die Hochzeitsreise. Ed. by N. Schiefferdecker. 25c 


D. C. Heath & Co. 
Beecher, Henry Ward. Metaphors and Similes. 
New York: Andrew J, Graham & Co. 
Bolton,C K. The Love me gad Ursula Wolcott. ¢:. Lamson, Wolfie & Co. 
Bryan, Mary E. Poems and Stories in Verse. Atlanta: Chas. P Byrd. 
Buckley, J. M. Studies in Physical Culture. asc 
Meadville, Pa.: Flood & Vincent. 
Carman, Bliss. Behind the Arras. $1.50. Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 
E. W. Latin Lessons. American Book Co. 


Meadville, Pa.: Flood & Vincent. 
Ed, by S. S. Curry. ’ 
School of Expression. 
=——_— 


Vol. I. No. 3. 
Boston : 
Festetits, Kate N. A Year at Dangerfield. $1.25. 

Phila.: Amer. B ptist Pub. Soc. 
Gleason, C. W. and C. S. Atherton. First Greek Book. $1. American Book Co. 
Hartford Seminary Record December 1895. Hartford Seminary Press. 
Hart, A. B. How to Study History, Literature, the Fine Arts 

Meadville, Pa.: Flood & Vincent, 
Hale, E. E. Studies in American Colonial Life. 

Meadville, Pa.: Flood & Vincent. 
Harrison, Mrs. B. A Virginia Cousin, and Bar Harbor Tales. $i 25 


Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 
Hensley,S.M A. A Woman's Love-Letters, J. Selwin Tait & Sons. 
Hough, E. The Singing Mouse. Forest & Stream Pub. Co. 
Howe, Mrs. J. W. Is Polite Society Polite? §z.s0. 


Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 
anvier, Thomas A. Sant-Antoni-Dis-Orto Avignon: J R oumanille. 


Expression. 


ingeley, H. The Hillyars and the Burtuns. ard, Lock & Bowden. 
Mastera,C The Shuttle of Fate. $1 25. Frederick Warne & Co. 
McCormick, A. D. An Artist inthe Himalayas. $3.50. Macmillan & Co. 
MeNeiill, Oran: A — of To-Day. Selwin Tai & Sons. 
Moulton, W. The Bible as Literature. Meadville, Pa.: Flood & Vincent. 


Payne, W. M. Little Leaders. $1.59. 
Saunders, M. Charles aud His Lamb. 
Sears, H. Governments of the World To-day. 
eadville, Pa.: 

Shakespeare’s Hamlet. Ed, by E. K Chambers 
Ed. by A D Innis. King RichardI! Ed 

It, . by J.C. Smith Macbeth. 


Shelley. The Banquet of Plato. $1.50 
Wisconsin Historical Collection. Vol, XIII. 
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Chicago: Way & Williams. 
Phila.: Charles H. Banes. 


Flood & Vincent. 
Twelfth Night. Julius Caesar. 
by C. H. Herford. As You Like 
Ed. by E. K. Chambers. h 4oc. 

D.C. Heath & Co, 


Boston : 
Way & Williams. 
Madison: Democrat Printing Co. 
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APPENZELL: 


Pure Democracy and Pastoral Life in Inner-Rhoden. 
A Swiss Study, 


By I. B. Ricumay, U 8 Consul-General to Switzer- 
land. be! oe Crown 
vO, % 


“There is not a dull page in the book.”—London 
Chronicle. 


Every outfit should “ Pull of interest and instruction.”—London Times. 
include aboxof Yale =| Net 0 be Rewloowes oliber. by the intelignst 
im) Mixture,thechoicest. |%ww sree 
4) tobacco made. LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.,| 
pro oe. buooumee, 15 East 16th Street, New York. 





Fifteen years experience in translating for jeadin 
European houses; French, German, Italian an 
Scandinavian. Speak and write Engileh and Ger- 
man fluently. Position desired where such juire- 
ments would be useful; or would accept position as 
reader or take charge of lite’ department high- 
class publication. perien proof-reader. Best 
references. Address 
TRANSLATOR, 
156 Fifth Ave... Room 1231, City. 


WE CLIP THEM FOR YOU 
NEWSPAPERS of all kinds from everyw 
Dailies to smallest weeklies from every state, 
zines, literary, music, art and scientific 
and class papers. All the best 7 M 
Our readers are intelligent and 
order for articles or comments on any page + sl ag 
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RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. 


AUTOGRAPHS 


ano BOOK-PLATES 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 
WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN 
287 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY, 


A New Era in Bookselling. 
BRENTANO’S, $1 Union Square, 


nce an important change of pokey. Hereafter th 
will sell books at SWEEPING REDUCTIONS from PU 
LISHERS’ PRICES, Book-buyers will thus be afforded the 
opportunity to purchase from an unrivalled stock of Classic, 
Standard and Current Literature, at PRICES as LOW 
prevail ANYWHERE, with the added advantage of prompt 


and intelligent service. 
ALL the BOOKS of THE DAY at LOWEST PRICES,— 
Books. 
Mail Orders receive s 
Send for Brentano's 
application, 


BRENTANO’S, ck ny ort Velen Seters, Haw Werk. 


RARE BOOKS—PRINTS—AUTOGRAPHS. 
Wiiuram Evarts Benjamin, te W. 2and St,, New York, 








1 attention. 
onthly List of New Books, Free on 











Catal issued continually, 
THE BOOK SHOP, Chicago. Scarce Books. 
Back-number For any book on any subject write 


te the Book Shop. Catalogues free. 





A. &. CLARK, 174 Fulton St., N. Y, City, (West ef B'way) 
deals in Books that are out of the common, as else Maga- 
zines, Catalogues upon application. 





H. WILLIAMS 
% East 10rn Straezt, New Yorx. 
and other periodicals, 


umes or ob ~ o> wey 


BACK 


ExcHanosE, De 


Sets, vol- 





numbers and sets ef all magazines. For 
ce state wants te AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
‘enil Building, St, Leuis, Mo. 


Rare Books 
cAnd Their Prices. 


By W. ROBERTS. Crown 8vo,cloth 
extra, gilt top, dechle-edged,$1.50 net, 
Sent by the Publishers, post-paid, 
upon receipt of the price. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO.,, 
15 East 16TH STREET, NEW YORK, 


Exhaustion 


Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid Phos- 
phate a most agreeable, grateful 
and harmless stimulant, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to 
the entire system. 




















Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., says: 
**T have used it in my own case when suffering 
from nervous exhaustion, with gratifying results. 
I have prescribed it for many of the various 
forms of nervous debility, and it has never failed 


to do good.” 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 
For sale by all Druggists. 












™ Columbia 


Pad Calendar 


For (896 








YOU NEED IT. 


A Desk Calendar is a necessi 
convenient kind of storehouse for mem- 
oranda, The Columbia Desk Calendar 
is brightest and handsomest of all—full 


ost’ 


of dainty pen sketches and entertaining 
thoughts on outdoor exercise and sport. 
Occasionally reminds you of the superb 
quality of Columbia Bicycles and of 
our need of one. You won't object to 
at, of course, The Calendar will be 
mailed for five 2-cent stamps, 
Address Calendar Department, 
POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN, 














LEADERSHIP means superiority. Continued leadership 
implies progress. Tacitly acknowledged leadership over 
many competitors shows undeniable merit, THe Remina- 
TON STANDARD TYPEWRIT®R unquestionably leads. 

Wyckorr, SsamMans & BeNneDict, 327 Broadway, N. Y, 
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LADIES’ ROUND HATS anp BONNETS anp 
THE DUNLAP SILK UMBRELLA. 


178 and 180 Fifth Avenue, between 22d and 23d Street, 
and 18: Broadway, near Cortlandt Street, 


NEW YORK. 


The Critic 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
AND THE ARTS 


Edited since January 1881 by J.B. & J.L, Gilder 


10 cts,acopy. $3ayear. (Foreign postage, $1.) 
‘‘ The only paper to which we can look for a 


week-by-week record of American literature,” — 
Sir Walter Besant. 


‘* The Critic \ong since took rank as the fore- 
most literary paper in America.”—7he New 
York Times. 


Handy Binder, for “ The Critic,” $:, With new sub- 
scriptions, 50 cts. 








THE CRITIC COMPANY, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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RECENT FICTION. 
The Red Republic, 


A Romanceof The Commune. By Ropert 
W. Campers, author of “The King in 
Yellow,” ‘‘In the Quarter,” ete., ete. 
12mo, ornamental cover, $1.25. 
“Why is the book so good and so difficult to lay 
down unfinished ?”—New York Recorder. ' 
**The Red Republic’ is a tale of the Com- 
mune of the most recent period that admits good 
rough fighti’g, and has the healthy ring of a 
yourg man's book. Now, fighting isso stirring a 
subject that when Mr. Weyman es us back a few 
generations we do our best to follow him, but, after 
all, stories of modern life are better stuff. The 
writer cannot know, and the reader does not care 
how men felt and talked before street lamps and 
icemen did away with the old school of manners. 
ow, Mr. Chambers must have talked to scores of 
men who fought in the Commune, and he has his 
material all unspoiled. It is plain that he knows 
Paris, and has followed street by street the red 
track of the Central Committee, and he has the 
feeling for Paris, the affectionate perception that 
Mr. Du Mauriershows He bas found the charm to 
Se vonage ee ot Fase yield, and he can do 
what few men can do—he can tell a story.”—JaMEs 
L. For, N. ¥. Journal, wee 


At Tuxter’s, 


By G. B. Burin. 16mo, $1.00; paper, 500. 

‘A very interesting story. The story must be 
read ; it will amply repay the time spent upon it. 
This {s one of the most readable of the novels which 
has pass d through our hands.” — Boston Times, 


The Heart of Life. 


A Novel. By W. H. Mattoox, author of 
‘*A Romance of the Nineteenth Century,” 
etc. 12mo, $1.25. 

“ Interesting, sometimes tender, and uniformly 
brilliant. . . . There area variety of brilliant 
threads interwoven with the plot... . Lord 
Wargrave, a cynical er, Pat of mordant 
apotherms, is, perhaps, the most successful crea- 
tion which Mr Maliock hasgiven us. . . . Ped« 
ple will read Mr. Mallock’s ‘Heart of Life,’ for the 
extraordinary brilliance and cleverness with which 
he tells his story.”—Datly Telegraph. 


Her [lajesty. 

By Evizasetu Kyignt Tompxins. \12mo, 

cloth, $1.00; paper, 50c. 

* DROCH,” writing in * Life,” saya of it: “*Her 
Majesty’ is an idyllic love story of a young queen, 
whois altogether a very fascinating personage, a 
most humune, lovable woman, and, as the youn: 
Englishman who met her said, ‘ the jolliest girl 
ever knew.’ Itis written with a charming styl 
with grace and ease and very pretty unexpected 
turns of expression, Moreover, thereis a gentile 
and pervasive sense of humor that makes it rea 
human and sympathetic. . . . It has the 
fortune to be written with intelligent skill, it s 
les with delicious fancy, and it a clean-minded 
love story that is neither prudish nor stupidly Phil- 


* British Barbarians. 


A Hill-Top Novel. By Grant Aten, au- 

thor of ‘‘The Tents of Shem,” ete. 16mo, 

cloth, $1.00. 

A copyrighted American edition ef this, the latest 
novel bythe author of ‘The Woman Who Did.” 


Elizabeth’s Pretenders. 


A Novel. By Hamutrow Arpé, author of 
‘* Rita,” ‘‘ Poet and Peer,” ete. 12mo, pp., 
50c.; cloth, $1.00. 

** Here is a story to be confidently recommended 
to the novel-reader with a grain of sense. There 
good stuff in it, much observatioa of preseut-da: 
character and lively incidents .. . Tt is a nov 
of character, of uncommon power and interest, 
wholesome, humorous, and sensible —Bookman. 


Cherryfield Hall. 


An Episode in the Career of an Adventur- 

ess. By Freprnrio Henry Batrour. 12mo, 

FRiJE', (Genes seen ease, nosemabegiie 
genuity ond ome f chedianae ot whien Sofie pho 
author toe place of honor in the foremost rank of 
sos ton cerdlally nosempescas tai heih: bo pumenal 
and careful perusal.”—London Daily Telegraph. 

-An Unlessoned Girl. 

A Story for Girls. By Exizanern Kwienr 

Tompxins, author of ‘‘Her Majesty.” 

With Frontispiece. 8vo, $1.25. 


Sent, sath prepaid, on vestigt of the poles, 


G. P. PUTNAI1’S SONS 


a7 West 23d St., New York, 






The Critic 


e * 
Timely Warning. 
The great success of the chocolate preparations of 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 
in 1780) has led to the placing on the market 
many misleading and unscrupulous imitations 
of their name, labels, and wrappers. Walter 
Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 
facturers of pure and high-grade Cocoas and 
Chocolates on this continent. No chemicals are 
used in their manufactures. 

Consumers should ask for, and be sure that | 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, | 
_ DORCHESTER, MASS. 
























































Absolutely Pure. 




















EDUCATIONAL leavening strength. Laver hater eS 
CONNECTICUT NEW YORK CITY RovaL <p caecte Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, New York. 
WOODSIDE SEMINARY, |THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 


Hartford, Conn, Christmas vacation Dec, 19th to Jan. 6th. 
Advantages of Cit 
"fice SARAT J. SMITH, Principal. 
on Wterbary, Con necticut. 
T.M ARET's T DIOCESAN BOARDING AND zAy 
ee 8 G . 18th, 2 Tw 


FRENCH BOOKS 


ROMANS CHOISIS, a series. Pure,of high literary 
value, and representative of the authors; printed in 
large type on good paper. Price, cloth, 85 cents; 
paper, 60 cents 
ont 0.9. La Neuvaine de Colette, by JEANNE SCHULTZ. 

P 
he Oe Perdue, by Mme. HENRY GREVILLE. 3859 


— A Mille. Solange, by FRANCOIS DE JULLIOT. 
859 pages. 

No. 12. Valillante, ou Ce que femme veut, by 
JACQUES VINCENT. 

Complete catalogue on appliontion. For sale by 
all booksellers, or postpaid on receipt of price by 
the publisher, 


WILLIAS1 R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), N. Y. 


THE DRAMA 
LYCEUM THEATRE, 4th Ave. & 23d St. 


(8 P.M.) Danie. Frouman, Manager, 
“THE HOME SECRETARY.” 
A Society Comedy-Drama. 
By R. C. Carton 


OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 
126 and 128 East 17th Street 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 

Dr. ANTONIN DVORAK, Director. 


Scholastic Year 1895-96 


nding from SzrTemBER 18T to May 1st. The faculty 
the foremost artists and_instructors of America, 
be affirmed that no Conservatory abroad can 
so admirably efficient a corps of teachers. 
































NEW YORK 
T. AGNES SCHOOL 
‘Under the direction of Biswo' 
Miss Evcen W. Bovp, Princi; 


RIVERV 1EWw EW ACA 
Ss. Army 
- at Riverview Sere rears ot Wi Principal, Poughkeepsie, N, Y. 
284 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 
Buffalo Seminary. 
The forty-fifth year, For circulars, address 
Mrs. C, F. Haart, Principal, 

NEW YORK CITY 
H 2 HOOL FOR 

Riversipe Daive, 

85th and 86th Streets, New York. 














RTH CAROLINA 


ool for Girls, Raleigh, N. C. 
erm of the Fifty-fourth School Year 
tember 19, 


admits to Vassar, 
REV. B. SMEDES, A.M. 





























PENNSYLVANIA 


AVE YOU a daughter to educate and send to school? 
Then ask for a circular from Mus. H, Crerc, 4315 
Walnut St , Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HOTEL BRUNSWICK, Boston, 
AMERICAN PLAN, 











ONUMENTS 


Teg mci P 
q 
q™ 







spiamAt: dook, agar address Mr 
DISCOUNTS | tor “quotations rege 1 
special slips of books at 


peas Sioscd silts tere for 10-cent stam 
F. E. GRANT, Books, fs 


23 West 42d St., New York. 
Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church. 
THE VICTORIA, Boston, 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Opposite New Old South and Art Club. 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, PROPRIZTORS. 








Artistic Monuments for 
the Cemetery, designed to 
order only. 


Correspondence invited. 
J. & R. LAMB, 

3) 59 CARMINE ST., N. Y. 
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genius and power than 


is the story of a Thrums boy in London. 
humor of the best of the author’s writings, and in all ways greater in 







SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. 


J. M1. BARRIE’S SERIAL 


any of his former works. 


Scribner’s. 


$3.00 a Year. 





It is filled with the delightful 


meets: 














